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Benjamin N. Colby 


Social Relations and 
Directed Culture Change 


among the Zinacantan 


Why did Zinacantan Indians of Chiapas, Mexico, resist efforts to teach 
girls to speak Spanish and to learn to read? Since, after a very few ‘years 
of education, an Indian leaves school and books forever, leaving very 
little place in adult life for a literate person, what kind of books could 
fill this vacuum? These and similar problems were the concern of part of 
the research reflected in this paper, and they are discussed from the 
standpoint of the social relations which exist both within Zinacantan 
society, and without, as it faces the LADINO world. Something of the 
nature of culture change and the communication of social relations between 
cultures provides the framework for the discussion of these problems in 





directed culture change. 


THE communication of social relations 
between cultures is the medium of culture 
change. One culture cannot affect another 
unless the social relations of its members 
extend to members of the other. Social 
relations exist when individuals reciprocal- 
ly orient their behavior to each other, 
and some kind of communication, real 
or imagined, occurs between them.) As 
Max Weber once pointed out, a collision 
between two cyclists is not a social rela- 
tion but the discussion which follows is. 





1The perception and interpretation of a 
shrug of the shoulder or an unconscious frown 
are included with conversation as real com- 
munication, whether intended or unintended. 
An imagined communication would be the 
false perception of communication — the per- 
ception and interpretation of a sign which was 
not, in reality, a sign. 
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Individual Needs 
and Social Relations 


The intensity and extent of social rela- 
tions are necessary data for the social 
scientist. More necessary, though, is the 
categorization of social relations. In order 
to lead a satisfactory life, the individual 
needs (1) to fulfill his subsistence needs 
(food, shelter, etc.), (2) a certain amount 
of attention or status from others, and 
(3) affection from others.? While sub- 


2 Higher level needs for religion, philosophy, 
and so on are not included in this analysis. 
They interrelate with environment, subsistence, 
status, and affection in so many ways that 
we would lose ourselves in the attempt to 
bring them into culture change analysis in its 
present primitive stage. For a discussion of 
attention and affection as categories of basic 
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sistence needs, in principle, can be ful- 
filled without having to enter into social 
relations, needs of attention and affection 
require the presence of other people, be- 
ing, by definition, social needs. Although 
these latter two social needs are at a 
higher and more abstract level than sub- 
sistence needs, they are no less necessary 
to the individual. 


Applying this categorization to social 
relations in Chiapas, Mexico, we may 
say that among the Zinacantan Indians 
a man may have many relationships with 
ladinos (non-Indian Mexicans, usually of 
white or mixed Indian and white origins) 
to fulfill his subsistence needs. He buys and 
sells in the shops and markets of ladino 
towns and he may even do short periods 
of wage work for ladinos. However, such 
activities of subsistence exchange do not 
seem to affect his cultural identity as 
much as. the exchange of relations with 
ladinos on the higher level of attention 
and affection. 

The traditional Zinacantan Incian is 
married to a Zinacantan woman, has a 
family in a scattered hamlet or in Zina- 
cantan center, engages in cargo activities 
(special year-long religious offices to care 
for and honor the saint images in church), 
and wears Indians clothes. Such a man 
fulfills the majority of his status and 
affection needs via other Zinacantan In- 
dians. 

If, on the other hand, an Indian 
begins to wear ladino clothes he probably 
wants ladino approval and attention or 
wants to avoid their discrimination against 
him. In either the positive or negative 





human social needs see Schultz, William C., 
Firo, A Three-dimensional Theory of Inter- 
personal Behavior (New York: Rinehart & 
Co., 1958). 
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Benjamin N. Colby, a research as- 
sociate of the Department of Social 
Relations, Harvard University, spent a 
year in Chiapas, Mexico, as part of the 
Harvard Culture Change Project sup- 
ported by the National Institute of 
Mental Health. Its purpose was to study 
the role of bilingualism and education 
in culture change among the Indians. 





aspect of the case, attention from ladinos 
is important to him. 


An Indian who avoids his cargo re- 
sponsibilities is rejecting his culture as 
a source of status. This may mean that 
he either does not feel a need for status 
and attention from any social source and 
hence tends to be a marginal man (in this 
respect) to both cultures, or he carries 
out activities in ladino society which he 
believes will bring him status from ladi- 
mos. The more an Indian seeks ladinos 
instead of other Indians to satisfy his 
needs of attention and affection, the more 
he himself will move in the direction of 
ladino culture. In most cases, the Indian 
approaches ladino culture via his needs 
for attention or status. Only after marriage 
to a ladino does the Indian fulfill his or 
her major need of affection via ladino 
culture. Once this has occurred, the sc- 
quence of acculturation is close to com- 
pletion, for all three needs (subsistence, 
attention, and affection) are being ful- 
filled within the new culture. It only 
remains for the acculturated Indian to 
adopt the values, world view, and religion 
of ladino society. Like language, it is 
difficult to effect such a change without 
an “accent” or without “value inter’ 
ference,” unless the change were begun 
before puberty. For this reason, it is 
often necessary for a generation to pass 
before complete ladinoization has come 
about, unless the person has spent some 








as 
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period of time living with ladinos before 
his teens.? 

We are less interested, for the moment, 
in these later changes, than we are in the 
initial change —or rather at the point 
at which the Indian rejects his own cul- 
ture as a source of attention or affection 
and seeks fulfillment of these needs in 
ladino culture. 


The Newly Acculturated Indian 


Most Indians changing to ladinos move 
into ladino society at the very bottom 
of the social ladder and hence receive 
less attention and status than anyone 
else in ladino society. At the same time, 
by changing into a ladino, he has lost the 
status and attention of his Indian com- 
panions. The result is a reduction in status 
and attention. Unless this is balanced by 
an increase in the fulfillment of affection 
or by a very significant increase in his 
economic or subsistence position, the net 
result will be loss rather than gain. 

The more intuitive and perceptive In- 
dians in Zinacantan probably realize that 
a loss would result from such a change. 
When one Zinacanteco was asked if he 
would like to be a policeman in San 
Cristébal, the local ladino center, he just 
laughed and indicated such a job to be 
beneath his dignity. This particular In- 
dian, incidentally, hardly ever wore la- 
dino clothes, yet he had a much clearer 
understanding of the differences between 
the ladino world and the Zinacantan 
world than, for instance, many of his 
companions who frequently wore ladino 


3 This depends entirely on the local feelings 
of cultural prejudice. In some areas of Gua- 
temala an almost caste-like situation exists and 
it takes many generations of living as a 
ladino before a man of Indian origin may be 
accepted as one. 


clothes and tried to identify themselves 
with ladinos when in ladino areas. 

In sum, an Indian will try to change 
the objects of his attention and affection 
needs from Indians to ladinos only if he 
believes that the over-all positive reward 
for him will be greater than the rewards 
which he previously received.* 


Changes in Values 


When an Indian moves into the ladino 
orbit, one of the first and most profound 
changes happens after his discovery that 
competitive action no longer has a greater 
negative sanction than it does have a 
positive one. In Zinacantan society, com- 
petition was held down by various level- 
ing forces, the most drastic of which were 
witchcraft and envy.5 The Indian new- 
comer to a ladino village finds, on the 
other hand, that competition is usually 
rewarded positively instead of negatively. 

A more subtle and difficult change for 
the acculturated Indian to perceive and 
to adapt to is the shift in the type of 
authority or power-sanction in his social 
surroundings. Such an Indian must shift 
from what Max Weber has called a 
traditional type of authority structure to 
a slightly charismatic one. According to 
Weber, traditional power is based upon 
a belief in the sanctity of tradition and 
in the necessity to obey those of the cul- 
ture that rule by such traditions, while 


4Many changes occur when young Chamula 
girls are brought into ladino households as 
servants, due to the economic hardships of 
their parents. Such girls are thus initially thrust 
into the ladino environment because of sub- 
sistence needs. However, the subsequent ac- 
culturation that takes place is still due to these 
higher level needs of attention and affection. 

5 Although witchcraft and envy are also 
feared in lower-class ladino society, it figures 
more prominently among Zinacantan Indians 
and competition is vigorously suppressed. 
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ZINACANTAN AND SAN CRISTOBAL ORIENTATIONS 
Zinacantan San Cristdébal 
Family Relations 

1. Sharp division of labor. 1. Sharp division of labor. 
2. Women sexually aggressive. 2. Women sexually passive. 
3. Family unity frequently disrupted and ag- 3. Family unity not frequently disrupted and 
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gression often physical. 


. Both men and women condemned for 


adultery. 


. Competition within the nuclear family is 


not blocked by cultural controls as much as 
in extra-familial relations and is usually 
intense. 


. Castration complex exists in dream inter- 


pretations and in folklore. 


. Close 


aggression mostly verbal. 


. Women condemned, men condoned for 


adultery. 


ties between male-female siblings, 
mother-son and father-daughter along with 
concern for family honor inhibits intense 
intra-familial competition. 


. Ascension complex (the desire to be placed 


above others, to receive admiration, partic- 
ularly the admiration of mother for son) 
rather than castration complex predominant. 


Extra-familial Relations 


. Ambivalence, uncertainty and anxiety about 


relations with others. 


. Rigid and intricate pattern of etiquette 


functions to reduce anxiety about social 
relations. 


. Fear of witchcraft and of envy from 


others. 


4. Open competition avoided. 


a 


“n 


~I 


oo 


. Hierarchy of position in ceremony and of 


age-deference in etiquette patterns, but 
hierarchy of command does not exist (with 
exception of caciques and civil authorities) 
to any large extent. Men are to be in- 
fluenced and persuaded and harmony is a 
crucial social goal. 


. The role is emphasized rather than the 


man. 


. Status gained by engaging in ceremonial 


activity and spending for ceremonial enter- 
tainment. 


. No social class distinctions. 


w 


. Etiquette not 


. Relatively little anxiety about social rela- 


tions. 


rigid or complicated and 
functions more to distinguish social class 
rather than reduce anxiety about social 
interaction. 


. Fear of witchcraft or envy exists in lower 


class but not to same extent as 


Indians. 


among 


. Open competition encouraged. 
. Command-and-obey hierarchies pervade the 


society. There is the desire to dominate 
or exploit others. Men to be commanded 
directly. 


. A man’s personal qualities are emphasized 


rather than the role or office he occupies. 


. Status gained by attention-attracting ac’ 


tivities, show, wealth, 


patron. 


and by being a 


. Class distinctions made. 
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Zinacantan 


San Cristébal 


Work and economic orientations 


1. Routine work and manual labor highly 
valued. 


. Land valued for subsistence. 
3. Play and idleness censured. 


id 


1. Routine work and manual labor avoided. 


2. Land ownership valued as a sign of status. 
3. Play and idleness sought. 


Religious orientations 


1. More pluralistic view of religion and uni- 
verse. Belief in both Catholic and pagan 
deities including underground earth-owner, 
mountain and spring gods. Multiple-soul 
concepts, including one divided into 13 
parts and another in the form of an animal 
with supernatural guardian. 

. Need to maintain health and integrity of 
soul in the face of an unpredictable super- 
natural universe and an evil social environ- 
ment. Bargaining and exchanging with the 
gods. Curing ceremonies for restoring or 
keeping harmony with the supernatural 
forces. 

3. Water used from sacred springs and streams 
for curing and prenuptial ceremonies. Holy 
water blessed by Catholic priest also used 
in orthodox ceremonies. 

4, Wide adult participation in religion through 
holding one-year cargo offices at four suc- 
cessively higher levels through which all 
males are encouraged to pass in their life- 
time (heavy expenses and a long waiting 
list are such that most of the men get 
through only the first or second level). 


to 





charismatic power derives from the submis- 
sion to the heroism, sanctity, or outstand- 
ing merit of a single person’s personality. 
These are ideal types and may over- 
characterize this aspect of Indian and 
ladino culture. A closer approximation 
to the specific Indian-ladino situation in 
Chiapas today may be made in the use 
of role and personality concepts. In the 


1. More dualistic view of religion and uni- 
verse. Roman Catholicism of the Spanish 
variant. 


2. Desire for control over social environment 
and belief in foreordained destiny, change- 
able only through supplication of God and 
the saints. Confession and sacraments for 
restoring personal relationship to God. 


3. Water for Catholic ceremonies made holy 
by priest through ritual rather than sanctity 
being derived from the specific source. 
Water has relatively little prominence. 

4. Specialization of religious functions in hands 
of professional clergy. 





Indian society more attention is given to 
the role and less attention to the man 
performing that role, while in ladino 
society the role or office it not as im- 
portant as the man in that role or office. 

Those Indians having ladino friends in 
San Cristébal and who visit them with 
the greatest frequency are precisely those 
Indians who accept the ladinos’ structur- 
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ing of a paternalistic type of behavior 
toward them.® Such Indians by placing 
themselves in the subordinate position of 
such a structure have taken the first step 
from a basically horizontally structured 
society to a vertical one.”? The Indian that 
does not become a ladino and remains in 
his own culture approaches this vertical 
structure only in his subsistence exchange 
relations with ladinos. In these relations 
he perceives that he will receive more 
reward from the ladino if he acts in a 
pattern expected of him by the ladino 
(i.e. paternalistic rather than equalitarian 
or competitive). However, when the In- 
dian makes the switch from Indian to 
ladino society, he places himself com- 
pletely in the vertical structure at all 
times. Furthermore, he articulates with 
ladinos in additional need areas besides 
the economic or subsistence ones. He 
begins to choose ladinos as objects of 
attention and affection exchanges and soon 
afterwards experiences more fundamental 
value changes. 


The change or “passing” of a single 
Indian into ladino culture is an ex situ 
change, a movement away from the norm. 
It is an important subject of anthropolog- 


6B. N. Colby and P. L. van den Berghe, 
“Ethnic Relations in Southeastern Mexico” 
(forthcoming). 

7Dr. Eugene A. Nida (in correspondence) 
suggests that the contrast between horizontal 
and vertical power structure is an effect of a 
rural or folk social structure based on family 
distinction as opposed to an urban social 
structure based on class distinction. This is 
undoubtedly the case in Chiapas, especially 
since ladino and Indian groups exist in semi- 
feudal and symbiotic relationships with each 
other. Many of Redfield’s criteria for the 
folk-urban distinction seem to hold for Chiapas 
also. The most notable exception is in family 
emphasis. Urban ladinos stress family cohesive- 
ness much more than rural Zinacantan Indians, 
contrary to Redfield’s findings in Yucatan. 
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ical theory. Most studies of Indian-ladi- 
no relations (relations between Indians 
and non-Indians) in southern Mexico and 
Guatemala have been done at the level 
of individual or ex situ value changes 
rather than on the second, more abstract 
level of culture or in situ value changes. 
Work at the second level has barely begun 
and anthropologists are a long way from 
the elegance and precision we find in 
comparable linguistic studies. The closest 
that anthropologists have come to such 
linguistic elegance is in the recent work 
of Clyde Kluckhohn,® which enables us 
to make better statements of value in- 
ventory. However, it still remains for us 
to be able to make accurate systemic 
statements of cultural values which would, 
among other things, permit us to analyze 
cultural value change in terms of dia- 
systems as the linguists are now doing 
with phonemic systems. 


Changes Within the Group 


One method we are presently using 
for the study of in situ change is the 
study of two groupings of individuals: 
the first group is made up of individuals 
chosen by the anthropologist that rep- 
resent all major types of variation in 
personal behavior, habits, dress, and 
speech. The second group of individuals 
examined are those representing extremes 
of positive and negative reward receipt 
from other members of the culture — the 
best and least respected individuals, the 
best and least liked ones, the ones with 
the most and least number of compadres, 
and those receiving most and least goods 
and services. An examination of how 


8C. K. M. Kluckhohn, “Toward a Com- 
parison of Value-Emphases in Different Cul- 
tures,” in L. D. White, (ed.), The State of 
the Social Sciences (Chicago: Univ. of Chicago 
Press, 1956). 
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these two groups articulate is a pre- 
requisite for understanding the dynamics 
of in situ change. 


Though there is not yet enough data 
from Zinacantan to make a carefully 
detailed analysis along this order, part of 
the pattern is already clear and we know 
that the exchange of attention (status, 
respect) is a much more powerful vehicle 
for change than the exchange of affection 
(patterns of friendship, marriage, ritual 
kinship, etc.). Further, economic wealth 
as a positive reward has had little force 
against rewards of attention such as is 
received by holders of religious and civil 
offices, hiloletik (curers) and _htotil 
meiletik (special men with advisory 
functions that direct office-holders and 
others in carrying out their duties). We 
shall discuss this in more detail shortly. 


Application to 
Practical Problems 


Making the distinction between indi- 
vidual value change and cultural value 
change is to divide what really is a con- 
tinuum. Such a working distinction, how- 
ever, is not only useful for theory, but 
for practical problems as well. Our analy- 
sis of processes of culture change first 
began with the practical study of Indian 
attitudes toward the Instituto Nacional 
Indigenista (INI) program of education, 
towards literacy and bilingual ability. To 
illustrate one approach to practical prob- 
lems at the individual level of value 
change we shall treat two INI problems 
that were relatively simple. 

The two problems were (1) the re- 
sistance of Indians to girls’ learning to 
speak Spanish and (2) the resistance of 
Indians to girls’ learning to read. These 
difficulties were approached by over a 
hundred structured interviews in the 
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Tsotsil language given in three areas in 
Zinacantan, 

We found that the resistance to girls’ 
learning Spanish centered around two 
attitudes. The first was one of cultural 
identity. Men felt that a Spanish-speak- 
ing Indian girl would no longer be Zina- 
cantan or would no longer associate with 
her Zinacantan companions. 

The other attitude concerned the male 
dominance pattern. Answers in this cate- 
gory were that she would become the 
boss or that she would mistreat her hus- 
band or would no longer fear or obey 
her husband. 

The reasons given against a girl’s being 
able to read polarized also around two 
main attitudes, one of them being again 
concern with cultural identity; the other 
involved the division of labor between 
the sexes: the girl should make tortillas, 
tend sheep, carry wood, and do her work, 
instead of studying to read. 

In view of these findings our recom- 
mendation for INI is to alter its persuasive 
efforts to get girls into school by initially 
limiting the attendance of girls to a 
briefer period than the boys and by teach- 
ing girls to read only in Tsotsil, not in 
Spanish. Such a measure would simul- 
taneously take care of the cultural identity 
objection and the fear of threats to male 
dominance. By spending a shorter period 
in school, the objection about the eco- 
nomic division of labor for the sexes 
should be weakened also. 


Thus both the question and answer 
to the problem of female education lie 
at the level of individual values and at- 
titudes. When we began to work on 
another problem of education, that of 
post-school education (perhaps the most 
important single problem INI has to face 
in Chiapas), it was necessary to seek the 
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solution at a more general level of analy- 
sis. It was necessary to draw upon an 
understanding of the institutional struc- 
ture of Zinacantan culture arrived at by 
traditional methods of anthropological 
investigation. 

The problem was this: After a few 
years of instruction, an Indian leaves 
school and his books forever. His adult 
life has little use for a literate person. 
The question is: What kind of book 
might properly fill this vacuum? What 
books might be kept in an Indian house 
and referred to from time to time with 
real interest and enthusiasm? 


Books about modern agricultural meth- 
ods or modern hygiene are too foreign 
and impractical for Zinacantan interests. 
Also, folklore published in Tsotsil or 
Spanish and read in halting phrases by a 
young boy is a poor substitute for the 
animation and color of an older accom- 
plished story-teller. 


Capitalizing on 
a Social Need 


Our proposed solution to this problem 
is to capitalize on the Zinacantan institu- 
tion of the totil me’il. The totil me’il is 
a man especially qualified to provide 
instruction at crucial times in the life of 
a Zinacantan Indian. Marriage proceed- 
ings, religious ceremonies, and other ac- 
tivities require the advice, direction, and 
help of the totil me’il, who is chosen for 
his efficiency, capability, intelligence, and 
wisdom. The Zinacantan Indian always 
feels the need for a guide or teacher 
that helps a man in his relations with 
other members of his culture during 
critical points in his life. But he has no 
guide or teacher to help in his relations 
with Jadinos, relations which are often 
characterized by anxiety and uncertainty. 
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To fill the vacuum in reading practice 
that occurs after leaving school, it may 
be possible to introduce a book that acts 
as a totil me’il for certain modern activ- 
ities to complement the living totil me’il 
for traditional activities. Each student 
leaving his school might be given such 
a book to take home to be kept there 
for consultation during important times, 
particularly for occasions of culture con- 
tact with ladinos. Such a book would 
contain advice on purchasing land and 
manufactured goods, on buying and sell- 
ing in remote areas and in recently ac- 
cessible cities on the highway; opportu- 
nities for short periods of wage work, 
lists of rentable land in the lowlands for 
growing corn and so on. Once the con- 
tent of these books were known, they 
may be wanted even by those people 
unable to read, who would then seek out 
a reader. 


Current Changes 
in Indian Values 


Shifting from current problems of prac- 
tical anthropology in Chiapas to results 
of practical anthropology, we find a 
recent development in Zinacantan that 
may be very important, due to its rela- 
tions with a focal value orientation of 
the culture. This orientation is the avoid- 
ance of competition and unequal power 
distributions. While in our present work 
on value-analysis we have not passed the 
inventory stage, one can still have a 
fairly good idea as to what values and 
orientations are basic to a culture, even 
if one does not understand how they may 
relate in a system. 


In Zinacantan society, strongly com- 
petitive actions are kept to a minimum by 
fear of witchcraft and envy which act 
as a kind of leveling force, preventing 
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the accumulation of wealth. Another im- 
portant leveling force is the expenditure 
of large sums of money for carrying out 
certain ceremonial roles in which uni- 
versal participation in expected. 


A change in this orientation is oc- 
curring rapidly in Zinacantan. In the 
last two years a proliferation of Indian 
stores has come about in the municipio 
center and in outlying areas. This has 
been caused by a chain of events. First 
the INI organized a cooperative Indian 
store in Zinacantan center. Then the 
cacique of Zinacantan and several INI 
Indian employees opened two other stores. 
As these groups began to operate their 
stores and successfully withstood the cul- 
tural and social pressures against them, 
men of slightly lesser wealth and prestige 
were encouraged to sell Coca-Cola, liquor, 
cigarettes, etc. in their houses to friends 
and neighbors. As more people began to 
do this the leveling forces of social pres- 
sure and fear of witchcraft apparently 
had less effect, and we believe the thresh- 
old was reached in just the last six 
months when the number of stores in 
the area almost doubled. 


Because the individual Zinacantan per- 
sonality system is strongly competitive to 
begin with, the removal of cultural sanc- 
tions against competition is bound to 
cause a significant change in the society. 
The introduction of the INI cooperative 
store along with greater legal protection 
for the Indians against ladino reprisal 
acted as a catalyst for a reaction of 
components that were already close to 
the reaction point. 

Because we do not have an under- 
standing of the systemic nature of Zina- 
cantan value structure, it is difficult to 
predict what other value changes might 
occur along with the increase of com- 
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petition and an unequal distribution of 
wealth. We hope to approach such an 
understanding as more data is processed 
in the next few months. 


Unstressful vs. Traumatic Change 


All the forms of culture change dis- 
cussed here are changes of a gradual and 
relatively unstressful nature. Some critics 
of programs aimed at changing individuals 
in a culture have been impatient with 
this approach and have demanded a more 
direct, faster change by bringing direct 
pressure to bear on the central institutions 
or beliefs of the culture. Such a change 
in the focal institutions or values of the 
culture by outside pressure is more abrupt 
and en masse. It is brought about by 
manipulation of institutions or by direct 
assault on the value or belief system. 
If one were, for example, to seek a 
change in the status system of Zinacan- 
tan, so that Indian models for higher 
status would have to be shifted to ladino 
ones, certain limiting or expanding ma- 
nipulations of the system of civil or 
religious offices could be envisioned which 
would drastically disrupt the native status 
system. 


Such procedures should be strongly 
avoided. Stress may appear at unexpected 
points in the cultural system. For example, 
the cult of talking saints (boxes con- 
taining spirits which are made to talk by 
their charlatanic owners) that is wide- 
spread in Zinacantan now may receive 
greater impetus and get out of hand. 
Also conceivable is a wider proliferation 
of curers represented by frustrated cargo- 
holders, and so on. Therefore, unless the 
resulting new system can be predicted 
beforehand, unforeseen and undesirable 
results may occur, But more important, 
such activities are subject to serious moral, 
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religious, and philosophical reservations. 
We must maintain the distinction of. ac- 
culturation pressure being brought to bear 
on individual personalities and accultura- 
tion pressure brought to bear on institu- 
tions and value systems of a culture, and 
also whether such changes are elective or 
forced. Practical programs must continue 
to bring about their objective via the 
elective change of individuals in much 
the way that the educational branch of 
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INI, with the initial help of the Summer 
Institute of Linguistics, has been doing 
with such success in Chiapas. 

By a close study of these changes as 
they are happening, at all levels from 
that of the individual, to the group, to 
the institutions and values, as well as a 
study of the context of in situ and ex situ 
changes, we hope to get at a better under- 
standing of cultural dynamics in Zina- 
cantan. 





Kenneth L. Pike 


Building Sympathy 


THIs note indicates an attempt (I think 
our most successful attempt to date in the 
Summer Institute of Linguistics) to help 
students with no background in anthro- 
pology to obtain in a short time a sym- 
pathetic attitude toward people of pre- 
literate cultures before going to live 
among them. 


The study was based around a book 
by Alice Marriott called The Ten Grand- 
mothers.! This bock is the story of the 


1 University of Oklahoma Press, 1945. This 
book was highly recommended to me by Profes- 
sor David Aberly of the University of Michi- 
gan as being technically competent as well 
as artistically effective. The title refers to ten 
ceremonial “medicine bundles,” still treated 


as sacred and as objects for prayer and offer- 
ings by some members of the tribe. 


Kiowas of the midwestern plains. It be- 
gins with them some 100 years ago in 
their local area, wandering for hundreds 
of miles from Oklahoma to Colorado for 
tent poles, to Texas on raids — and even 
“south and south and south” on one 
expedition until in British Honduras they 
found people with “long tails” and 
trees which had vines which sometimes 
“reached the ground and turned around 
and grew up again.” The warmth of 
human interest in the book is contagious. 
It is almost impossible not to get per- 
sonally involved with these people as one 
sees them fearful of eating meat of the 
sacred bear when offered to them by the 
Comanches, as they seek deeply for 
“power” in a spiritual area, or when 
the young men and women choose their 
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mates and grow up to be leaders of the 


tribe. 


The story continues by showing an 
early contact of the Indians with the 
white traders and a shy little girl getting 
her first taste of sugar. More and more 
contact with the whites, as the youngsters 
grow up, forces many changes and leads 
to conflict. The struggle to readjust con- 
tinues through a surrender to and im- 
prisonment by the whites, the entering of 
the grandchildren into white schools, and 
a total readjustment from life based on 
hunting buffalo to one involving a sta- 
tionary life. 

The emotional shock to the people 
during this process is terrific, and the 
reader is brought into it. He senses the 
sting of collapse. He becomes indignant 
at injustice. He feels hurt, along with 
the old folks, as the young ones fail to 
learn necessary habitat lessons and some 
die in winter because of it. 


We utilized the book as much more 
than a story, however. We used it rather 
as a source book for illustration of a 
general anthropological outline. As the 
students read each chapter, we asked 
them to try to illustrate at some point 
each of the major components of the 
outline from Notes and Queries on An- 
thropology,? physical, social (including 
social structure, social life), political or- 


2London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, Ltd., 
1951. Sixth edition. 
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ganization, economics, ritual and _ belief, 
knowledge and tradition, language, ma- 
terial culture. This served to teach a 
systematic awareness of the different com- 
ponents of the culture. 


As the book moved ahead, the students 
were asked to keep noting changes in 
the culture. The span of time and the 
degree of change was so great that, in 
the latter part of the book, almost every 
page showed changes at some one of the 
points of the basic classificatory outline 
from Notes and Queries. Here, therefore, 
the dynamics of culture were presented 
against the background of illustrative 
material which was grasped not only 
intellectually but emotionally as well. 

As a third kind of exercise, at certain 
points in the book the students were 
asked to take typical paragraphs or pages 
and attempt to exhaust every bit of 
ethnological data implied in them. Every 
sentence was combed for some contribu- 
tion to the outline of Notes and Queries. 
Here the purpose was to get the students 
aware of the large amount of material 
which could be obtained from apparently 
insignificant stories. Specifically, for ex- 
ample, we wanted them to learn the 
importance of keeping a notebook to 
record reported incidents. If our women 
were working in the kitchen, for example, 
and heard a visitor report something that 
had happened, we wanted them to see 
the value of writing it down in consider- 
able quotation detail and then classifying 
from this the available information. 

Perhaps most striking for our purposes 
was the way in which the book could 
be utilized to point out items where the 
students could look at data but actually 
fail to record it mentally or emotionally 
unless they had help. In a class of some 
125, for example, none of the students 
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had noticed, in their reading of the book, 
that when the “hero” took a second wife 
he did so because the neighbor women 
insisted that he must not be selfish. His 
first wife of about 17 years of age had 
a child and could no longer play or 
enjoy living. They insisted, therefore, that 
the young man take a second wife (the 
younger sister of the first) to share the 
household work of cooking, tanning hides, 
and the like. After the readers had fol- 
lowed this trio through 35 years or so 
of struggles and trials and imprisonment, 
it came furthermore with considerable 
shock when a missionary couple of a 
particularly insensitive type, with no 
knowledge of the language or apprecia- 
tion of the social problems involved, at- 
tempted to separate these three. 


The anthropologist’s view of contrast- 
ing missionary types was exceedingly 
interesting to the students. On the one 
hand, there was a delightful pair of mis- 
sionary girls who learned Kiowa. Without 
loss of their own standards or value 
system they nevertheless showed extra- 
ordinary ability to sense the fears of the 
Kiowas in the face of witchcraft. Their 
reaction to an implied danger that the 
shaman would rise from the dead makes 
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some of the most delightful reading I 
have ever done. (The insensitive couple, 
already referred to above, illustrate a 
deep contrast.) Similarly, the author gives 
a lovely picture of a sympathetic whitc 
trader dealing with an Indian lass who 
is just beginning to try to add figures 
—but delicately presents it against a 
background of a former trader (not seen 
directly in the book, however) who could 
not be trusted by the people. 


The source of native messianic move- 
ments in desperate attempts to bring back 
the life-giving buffalo is seen clearly. 
Shown, also, is the excitement aroused by 
these beliefs, the dangers to whites 
threatened by the movements, and the 
mechanism by which such a movement 
grows. Here, too, is painted clearly the 
despair arising when such a movement 
fails. Since this type of reaction is wide- 
spread in the face of incoming cultural 
changes, this part of the story is very 
instructive. 

Net impact of the book as a whole: 
A sympathetic interest and appreciation 
for people. A sensitivity to cultural data. 
A view of a culture as a functioning 
environment of people as people, rather 
than as mere objects for social action. 











Arno Lehmann 


With which Brush? 


Indigenous art has received virtually no attention in the pages of PRACTICAL 
ANTHROPOLOGY. In this article Prof. Lehmann takes a step toward closing 
this gap by calling for serious consideration of Christian indigenous art 
and interchange between artists and other interested people. PRACTICAL 
ANTHROPOLOGY would be particularly glad to consider articles dealing 
with the development of the use of art in Christian communities and re- 
ligious life, attitudes toward indigenous and Western art, art syncretism, etc. 


“EACH with his own brush” was the 
expressive title which D. Fleming decided 
to give to his fine book dealing with 
contemporary Christian art in Asia and 
Africa.! And the young, able and promis- 
ing Chinese artist Shek-kai-nung (Johnny 
Shek) entitled his recent book, “Sketches 
of Christ from a Chinese Brush.”? 
Hundreds of paintings have been pro- 
duced by artists who are members of the 
“younger churches.” Nobody would say 
that all of these paintings are first class. 
Although we have fine samples from older 
times, and a recent book of religious 
paintings contains over 200 paintings and 
other art objects from the years 1549- 





1D. J. Fleming, Each with His Own Brush 
(Contemporary Christian Art in Asia and 
Africa) (New York: Friendship Press, fifth 
printing, January 1946). 

2 Shek-kai-nung (Johnny Shek), Sketches 
of Christ from a Chinese Brush (Minneapolis: 
Augsburg Publishing House, 1956). 
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1639,3 the art of the younger churches is 
on the whole a young art, and we can 
say that what has been produced and 
published so far is more than most of us 
would have expected with regard to both 
quality and quantity. In many cases, the 
standard reached compares favorably 
with works of European origin. And the 
noteworthy fact about modern Afro-Asian 
art is that the artists have been using 
their respective “brushes”: the Indian 
brush, the Chinese or Japanese brush, the 
African and even the American Indian 
brush, the Bali and the Haitian brush. 

A fairly comprehensive bibliography of 
the published art books, reproductions and 
the literature concerning this ecumenical 
art is to be found in my book Die Kunst 
der Jungen Kirchen (The Art of the 
Younger Churches)* which contains 178 
illustrations and covers the time up to 
1957. Since then, other books and articles 
on this topic have come out, a list of 
which could easily be prepared. 

It would appear that here is a wide 
field for observation and orientation. More 


3 Tai Nishimura, Namban Art (1958). 

4Arno Lehmann, Die Kunst der Jungen 
Kirchen (Berlin: Evangelische Verlagsanstalt, 
second edition). 
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and more magazines and periodicals are 
discovering the treasures which lie in the 
work of artists of other lands and are 
introducing their works to readers by 
means of reproductions. Even newspapers 
ask for articles with such illustrations to 
let their readers see for themselves what, 
for instance, Christmas would be like in 
the art production of “the other Chris- 
tians” (as I have named my last con- 
tribution of that kind). 

Strange as it may seem, many a mis- 
sion board and even larger organizations 
like the International Missionary Coun- 
cil and the World Council of Churches 
take very little notice of this happy and 
very significant ecumenical art, whose 
very existence has a message for us regard- 
ing the measure of “rooting in the soil” 
attained so far by the church in many 
lands. The Roman Catholics, on the other 
hand, have not failed to recognize this 
important development within the younger 
churches and are not slow to patronize 
and to render leadership and help when 
such is wanted. 


Encouragement of Christian Art 


On the part of the Protestant churches 
it was the United Bible Societies which 
took a bold and timely step in 1959 
when they invited non-Western churches 
and artists to send entries to the exhibition 
held in connection with the study con- 
ference at Edinburgh. And how they 
responded! Some were awarded prizes. 
The idea that “Christian art” is a matter 
only of Western countries and churches 
was shown to be sadly out of date. 

This is doubtless not the place to recall, 
either in general or with regard to Biblical 
illustration, the history and the problems 
connected with indigenous art. But since 
for many years I was a missionary myself 
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in South India (only now being reduced 
to the state of a professor of religions 
and missions in the back line), I would 
like in these few lines to call anew the 
attention of fellow-missionaries to the 
need that is perhaps greater now than 
ever before of considering the remarkable 
phenomenon of indigenous art. We would 
ask for keen observations of any sign of 
this type of Christian art all over the 
world. Let us share our discoveries, even 
through the pages of PRACTICAL ANTHRO- 
potocy! I, for one, would be glad to 
receive and study and paper, cutting, 
photo, or reproduction, including Christ- 
mas cards.5 

Is this placing a new burden upon the 
missionary’s shoulders? No, for church art 
is certainly more than just an exotic 
curiosity or a sort of welcome decoration. 
It is an outburst of the inner life and 
an expression and proclamation of the 
gospel — perhaps in colors, perhaps in 
carving. It would be a good service to 
lend an eye and an ear and, most of all, 
time to our artist brethren. They would 
greatly value the interest and help of a 
theologian with whom they could talk, 
since they may be longing to discuss their 
problems with just such a person. Happy 
the artist who does find a friend who is 
willing to serve as a clearinghouse and 
as a sympathetic counselor. 


Indigenous Art and Attitutes 


In a recent letter to me, an Indian 
artist wrote something like this: “Let us 
beware of misuse of the ‘Indian brush’ 
lest by its too free use we change the 
Biblical message.” He doubted the wisdom 
of presenting Christ in the Indian garb, 





5 Address: Kirschbergweg 18, Halle (Saale) 
C 2, Germany-D.D.R. 
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making him an Indian and thus making 
this sort of art too reminiscent of Hin- 
duism. He also said, “Suppose we paint 
Abraham Lincoln as being an Indian, with 
turban and dhoti? Who would recognize 
Abraham Lincoln under such disguise? 
No one! We would have to cry: “Behold 
—this man is Abraham Lincoln!” 
From Dr. E. A. Nida we learn that 
Africans in a certain section of Africa 
did not like to see characters of the Middle 
East portrayed as being Africans in a 
Gospel portion (Mark in Mende). They 
took this to be another sort of paternal- 
ism! Here is the problem we are to face 
and to solve, to discuss in long talks with 
artists and nonzartists alike, since the 
latter, after all, are expected to like the 
pictures and to be blessed by looking at 
them in their homes or in their Bibles. 
Are the artists, then, to be “true to 
history” and show the Biblical figures in 





6 Bulletin of the United Bible 
(London: United Bible 
1959, p. 71. 
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the Palestinian style and way of life? 
—something which our European artists 
often have not done! And if they should 
do this, would just an “Indian touch” or 
a “Chinese touch” be enough? Or are 
the artists free to draw the sacred story 
and the holy persons down into their life, 
making them appear in their own flesh 
and blood? Would not that be in perfect 
keeping with the incarnation? 

Not all Africans want a black Christ. 
Others do. Not all Indians like the paint- 
ings of Alfred Thomas or Da Fonseca. 
This shows the situation we are in. It 
also shows our position: we white people 
will not have a major voice in this matter, 
and we certainly will not make the final 
decision. The members of the younger 
churches themselves will have to say what 
they want. It may very well be that they 
would plead for both styles, for variety, 
for expression in many ways. 

If they seek our advice and co-thinking, 
they should find us ready for this service, 
too. 











H. W. Turner 





The Litany of an Independent 
West African Church 


A promising new small periodical called the SERRA LEONE BULLETIN OF 
RELIGION! appeared in 1959. Of special interest to students of religion 
in general and of Africa in particular, it is edited by members of the 
faculty of Fourah Bay College, Freetown, Sierra Leone. In order to 
introduce the new publication to readers of PRACTICAL ANTHROPOLOGY, 
as well as to share a valuable article with a wider audience, we reprint 
the present discussion of a litany developed by a separatist sect in West 


Africa. 


One of the West African independent 
or separatist churches which has spread 
from Nigeria to Sierra Leone has pro- 
duced and published what it calls “The 
Holy Litany.”2 This litany invites ex- 
amination for various reasons. This church 
is one of the many similar bodies that 
have emerged from the Anglican Church 
in Nigeria, and therefore we may expect 
to find the origins of such a litany, at 
least to some extent, in the Book of 
Common Prayer. The litany itself is pub- 
lished as the work of the founder and 
head of this particular church, and so 
may be accepted as having authority and 
as representative of this church’s outlook. 
And finally, since a litany is a very 
flexible and adaptable liturgical form, 
examination of this example may be ex- 
pected to reveal something of the way 





1 For further information write A. F. Walls, 
Editor, Sierra Leone Bulletin of Religion, 
Fourah Bay College, Freetown, Sierra Leone, 
West Africa. 

2Catechism of the Church of the Lord 
(Aladura) ... And The Holy Litany... with 
the Church Prayer Drill. (Nigeria: Ogere 


Headquarters. August 19, 1948). 
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in which an African church adopts West- 
ern liturgical material and adapts it to 
local needs and ways of thought. 


Structure of the Litany 


The “Litany or Penitent Supplication 
before God during Lenten Season” is 
used in Lent and on other special oc- 
casions. The title contains echoes of the 
first rubric of the Litany in the Book of 
Common Prayer. The latter then com- 
mences with its invocation of the Trinity, 
Person by Person, to “have mercy upon 
miserable sinners.” The African litany 
also follows a threefold pattern in its 
opening section but without any reference 
to the Trinity. The threefold form is 
merely repetitive, as follows: 

PriEsT. We use our mouths like 
broom before Thee. 

Good Lord, have mercy 
upon us. 

This is repeated twice more, all kneeling 
and bowed to the ground throughout, 
and then concludes: 


PriEsT. We great sinners humbly 


supplicate before Thee. 
Good Lord, forgive us. 


Conc. 


Conc. 
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The whole litany is built around this 
unity, which divides the litany into its 
three main sections and also provides the 
conclusion; thus it occurs four times al- 
together. However different this introduc- 
tion may seem from that in the Prayer 
Book, the theme, mercy upon sinners, is 
the same. 

This theme is then developed in the 
first of the three sections of the litany, 
devoted to the confession of particular 
sins named in fifteen versicles, with the 
standard response, Good Lord, forgive 
us. At this point, the Anglican litany 
proceeds to a series of deprecations, be- 
seeching deliverance from various evils, 
including sins, but not directly confessing 
these latter. The African litany has clearly 
borrowed from this section, for six of the 
versicles show a direct derivation from 
the parent litany, and two others embody 
phrases found elsewhere in the Prayer 
Book. Three versicles suggest emphasis 
relevant to West Africa or to special 
teaching of this particular church: “our 
sins of pilfering and stealing . . . despising 
prophesyings . .. disobeying the Voice.” 

After a repetition of the introductory 
broom theme, there follows the second 
main section, a series of fifteen depreca- 
tions. These follow the same themes as 
those to be found in the corresponding 
section in the Book of Common Prayer, 
except for those which have been covered 
already by transference to the first sec- 
tions as sins to be confessed. The versicles 
either repeat the Anglican phrases, or 





H. W. Turner is Lecturer in Theology 
at Fourah Bay College. A minister of 
the Presbyterian Church of New Zea- 
land, he is engaged in research into 
one particular West African independent 
church as an example of what African 
Christians left entirely to themselves for 
thirty years do with the Christian faith. 


else expand or adapt them. These changes 
are of two kinds. The first is by way of 
application to the African situation; the 
particular evils from which deliverance 
is sought now include witches and wizards, 
poisonous locusts, flies, drought, and, more 
curiously, black butterflies and _ birds. 
The second change would seem to be an 
expansion of the single reference to the 
day of judgment in the Prayer Book 
deprecations. This is now developed at 
some length through six versicles based 
on Biblical language drawn from apoca- 
lyptic passages, especially chapters 2 and 
3 of Joel, which is a favorite section in 
this church. We find prayers for deliver- 
ance from the days when there shall be 
“intense darkness” (Joel 2:2), “war and 
rumors of war” (Mt. 24:6), “the sun 
... become dark” (Joel 2:10, 31; 3:15; 
Acts 2: 20); and when “the stars... shall 
fall down” (Joel 2:10; 3:15; Dan. 8: 
10). 

The concluding prayer is for deliver- 
ance “on the day of thy Holy appear- 


b 


ance. 


Once again the broom theme appears 
before the next main section. From this 
point there seems to be an almost com- 
plete divergence from the pattern of the 
Anglican litany. This proceeds through 
observations based on the life and work 
of Jesus Christ, a long series of interces- 
sions, and further petitions, to the Agnus 
Dei, a Kyrie eleison, and the Lord’s 
Prayer, followed by further supplications 
incorporating the Gloria. Only the Gloria 
remains of all this, together with a few 
references to themes found in these inter- 
cessions or petitions, but now included in 
what is the longest of the three sections 
of the African litany, a series of twenty- 
seven versicles on the theme of “victory” 
over various evils. 
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Although this “victory” section con- 
tains no more than three specific refer- 
ences that could have come from the 
Anglican litany, the whole may be re- 
garded as a peculiarly African develop- 
ment of two related themes in the latter 
part of the parent form. The first of these 
occurs in the collect after the Lord’s 
Prayer: “...hear us, that those evils 
which the craft and subtility of the devil 
or of man worketh against us, be brought 
to nought.” The second follows imme- 
diately in the Prayer Book in what were 
originally special intercessions in time of 
war, with “From our enemies defend us, 
O Christ” as its central petition. The 
African litany prays for victory over 
a great range of enemies, both fleshly and 
spiritual, which have been the traditional 
disturbers of African life. In only three 
of the twenty-seven versicles are the 
enemies of an impersonal nature: “death,” 
“bad talismans,” and “blood enemies and 
unknown disease.” All the rest are per- 
sonal evil powers, ranging from Satan 
through “wizards and witches,” “magi- 
cians and necromancers,” “wicked juju 
men,” “soothsayers and those who curse 
us,” “quack doctors and herbalists,” to 
the more prosaic “talebearers and gossips” 
and those “who feign friendship with 
us.” 

Thus even where the African litany 
might seem to depart most widely from 
the form and content of its original, it 
still keeps company with it in spirit and 
intention. If we could realize more vivid- 
ly just what were the evils which the 
England of four hundred years ago be- 
lieved “the craft and subtilty of the devil 
or man” worked against it, we should 
almost certainly find still more in common 
between the African and the English 
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worshipers as they used their respective 
litanies. 

“The Holy Litany” then concludes with 
the broom theme and a Gloria identical 
with that in the latter part of the Prayer 
Book form. 


Literary Form 


With the “shape of the litany” now 
before us, let us consider its literary form. 
Its general arrangement is similar to that 
in the Book of Common Prayer and we 
have seen that its vocabulary is also 
somewhat similar. Its structure, however, 
is much simpler, with three sections each 
of which is a unity both in form and 
in theme, and with the fourfold “broom- 
ing” introducing, punctuating, and con- 
cluding the litany. In comparison, the 
English form is more complex, especially 
after the Lord’s Prayer, and to that 
extent lacks an easily appreciable unity. 
It has been suggested that what is really 
a second litany after the Lord’s Prayer, 
would be better omitted, and the 1928 
proposed Prayer Book took the step of 
separating this section as an optional 
supplication. 

That the African litany has moved in 
the direction of a more primitive, simpler 
literary form is to be seen most clearly 
in the short sentences of the versicles, each 
with its own response of roughly equal 
length. This was the usual form of the 
pre-Reformation litanies of the West be- 
fore several versicles were combined and 
the number of responses reduced accord- 
ingly. Cranmer combined the versicles 


3 Procter and Frere, A History of the Book 
of Common Prayer (London: Macmillan, 3rd 
ed., 1949). 

4For an excellent example of earlier forms, 
see W. D. Maxwell, Concerning Worship 
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of his sources, and produced the threefold 
biddings found in the deprecations in his 
English litany. Similarly, his biddings to 
intercession are almost all much longer 
than their responses. This increase in 
brevity and rapidity has been described as 
a doubtful gain.5 The African form is 
highly antiphonal and rhythmical, and of 
course has a larger part for the people. 
Is it too much to suggest that there is 
a sound liturgical instinct at work here 
and at work in the same direction as 


that to be found in a number of modern 
service books?6 


Content 


The theological content of these Afri- 
can prayers must now be noted. As 
compared with their English counterpart 
the range of prayer is severely restricted 
by being confined to confessions with 
prayers for forgiveness, and to petitions 


for protection and victory, with a total 
absence of the intercessions that form 
one of the finest features of Cranmer’s 
litany. This omission cannot be due to 
an indifference to intercession, for in 
other services prayers are regularly of- 
fered; e.g. for “the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury and for all ministers throughout 
the world.” It is possible that there has 
been a failure in adaptation at this point, 
a point where the prayers of a long 





(Oxford, 1948) pp. 29 ff., quoting in ab- 
breviated form “The Litany of Dunkeld,” ninth 
century, from J. Cooper, Reliques of Ancient 
Scottish Devotion (Edinburgh and London: 
T. N. Foulis, 1913), pp. 24 ff. 

5 Procter and Frere, op. cit., pp. 415 f. 

6For an African example developed under 
missionary auspices, see the litanies in A 
Christian People’s Worship (Tigerkloof, S. 
Africa, 1952), pp. 61 ff. This is a translation 
of Kobamelo in Tswana, for the Church in 
Bechuanaland. 
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established church in Europe are too 
remote from the situation and the present 
stage of development of a comparatively 
new separatist church in West Africa. 
Several illustrations of this might be of- 
fered. English worshipers knew what they 
were doing when they prayed for the 
Royal Family at some length, and for the 
“Lords of the Council and all the Nobil- 
ity,” together with “the Magistrates.” 
What immediate equivalents would sug- 
gest themselves to African worshipers 
in a small sect under a colonial regime? 
And again, “the fatherless children, and 
widows” whom God is asked to defend 
in England, need no such defense in tra- 
ditional African society, which has its 
own ways of providing for its less for- 
tunate members. And finally, while the 
fine flower of the Christian attitude is 
to be seen in the intercession of the 
Prayer Book for “our enemies, persecutors, 
and slanderers,”’ African Christians are 
more concerned with deliverance from a 
very extensive range of deadly enemies. 
The African litany fails to maintain the 
achievement of the Anglican litany at 
this point, and reverts to the level of 
the ancient litanies in their preoccupation 
with deliverance from dangers. 


A theological restriction of a different 
kind is to be found in the form of the 
approach to God. God is addressed 
throughout as “Good Lord,” and the only 
reference to the Trinity is in the con- 
cluding Gloria, which is more of a praise 
ending than a basis of approach to God. 
The English litany, of course, uses “Good 
Lord” regularly in its responses, but not 
exclusively. There are also responses 
where the address is to the Persons of 
the Trinity, and other sections where the 
approach is to Christ as in the Agnus 
Dei and the Kyrie, and above all in the 
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obsecrations where our deliverance is 
specifically based upon the work of Christ 
on our behalf through reference to about 
twelve aspects of his life and work. All 
this is absent form the African litany. 
To this extent it is less specifically Chris- 
tian, and would be more capable of use 
by any theist and by the semi-pagan. 

The view of God implied in this litany 
may be described as follows. God is in 
control of all society, nature, and evil 
powers including Satan, and God will 
act to reveal his control both now and 
in the future consummation. God is good 
and demands both an inner and an outer 
morality in men, a morality that shows 
derivation at some points from the Chris- 
tian ethic. God is merciful to those who 
confess their sins. And finally, there is 
at least formal recognition that God is 
triune. This theological outlook would 
seem to pass beyond the boundaries of 
traditional African religious thought, even 
though they clearly have much in com- 
mon. The direct reference of all men’s 
needs to the supreme God and the strong 
repudiation of all other spiritual powers 
as sources of help are a major change. 
The specifically Christian features in the 
ethical outlook of the litany are harder 
to trace, but the references to heresy and 
schism as sins, to the sins of thought, of 
pride and selfwill, of stiffneckedness and 
hardheartedness, suggest Christian or Bib- 
lical sources. The eschatology is clearly 
Biblical in its expressions. The Gloria 
likewise represents a distinctively Chris- 
tian element. 





African Character 
of the Litany 


The indigenous or specifically African 
nature of the litany remains to be con- 
sidered. The best approach to this is to 
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be reminded first that the Anglican litany 
grew out of the particular situation and 
needs of England towards the middle of 
the sixteenth century. A succession of 
troubles, bad weather, disease, and wars, 
had led Henry to issue a letter in 1543 
desiring the people to pray for deliver- 
ance from these continuing evils. The 
small response was explained as due to 
the people not understanding the Latin 
prayers used, and so Cranmer was asked 
to prepare prayers in the vernacular that 
would be more effective. He did so by 
adapting earlier material from England 
and the Continent and adding his own 
important contributions. The Litany of 
1544 was therefore an attempt, and a 
successful one, to adapt the old to a new 
situation, and it properly reflects the 
particular state of England at the time. 
The occasional prayers that follow in the 
Book of Common Prayer, and that may 
be used to supplement the Litany, reveal 
the situation quite clearly, with their 
themes of rain, fair weather, dearth and 
famine, wars and tumults, and plague or 
sickness. 


The African litany is also an attempt 
to adapt the old that it has received in 
order to meet the needs of the new situa- 
tion in which such an independent church 
finds itself. There is first a recognition 
that a church does need the support of 
liturgical forms, but that these must speak 
to the people who use them. If with this 
in mind we examine the contents of the 
first section of prayers of confession and 
for forgiveness, we notice the particular 
sins referred to above deriving from the 
special teaching of this church, and also 
a group of sins not usually included as 
relevant in Western confessions: “pilfer- 
ing and stealing,” “murder by word and 
deed,” “adultery and fornication.” There 
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is some reason to believe that the mem- 
bers of this church have a record above 
the average on these matters. At the same 
time, it is clear that petty theft and 
sexual irregularities are among the most 
common moral failures in “areas of rapid 
social change” such as those where this 
church was founded and where it works. 
Is there possibly a vicarious aspect to the 
inclusion of these sins? There is certainly 
a very direct reference to the social con- 
text of the church. 


A still more clearly indigenous aspect 
of this litany is the overwhelming empha- 
sis on deliverance from and victory over 
a wide range of evil forces. This theme 
might be said to occupy about fifteen per 
cent of the Anglican litany, but no less 
than about seventy-five per cent of the 
African. While it has been suggested 
above that the medieval Englishman and 
the modern African might have much in 
common in the kind of evils they faced, 
the range of evil powers and the general 
insecurity of life would seem to be much 
greater for the African. It would be 
wrong to imagine that the preoccupation 
with evil powers in this litany is an 
archaic element, a reference to the in- 
securities of life in the African past, and 
a failure to enter into the emancipation 
offered by the Christian faith. Many 
observers agree that in certain funda- 
mental respects life was never more in- 
secure, more bewildering and uncertain, 
than it is today for Africans in the areas 
that have changed most. They have to 
deal with the meeting of two cultures as 
the medieval Englishman did not. One of 
the chief signs of this increase in in- 
security is the widely remarked upsurge 
of witchcraft in those parts of Africa 
where it was most expected to vanish be- 
fore the impact of education, medical 





care, industrialization, and urbanization.” 
A litany that is extensively concerned 
with all the practitioners of evil medicine 
and witchcraft and that repudiates them 
so strongly, is both Christian and relevant 
to its own social environment. 

There remains one particularly interest- 
ing indigenous feature that deserves fur- 
ther comment, that of the “chorus” with 
its symbolic action, “we use our mouths 
like broom before Thee.” The kneeling 
worshipers are bowed with their faces to 
the ground, where some actually do brush 
the floor with their lips as they pray, 
while others are content with action a 
few inches away. Various explanations as 
to the meaning and origin of this prac- 
tice have been offered to the writer. Intel- 
ligent Yoruba youths, not members of 
this church, explained it as a sign of 
humiliation and penance before a power- 
ful Yoruba king in former times, a per- 
formance which might be voluntary or 
might be commanded by the king as a 
punishment. As this church is Yoruba in 
origin, we could expect this historical 
background to be relevant. A prominent 
leader in the church, while recognizing 
the truth of this, proffered direct releva- 
tion to the founder of the church as 
the origin of this element in the litany. 
He also suggested, as other members of 
the church have done, that our speech 
needed sweeping clean and that this was 


7For example: special issue of Africa, Vol. 
8, No. 4 (1935); Barbara E. Ward, “Some 
Observations on Religious Cults in Ashanti,” 
Africa, Vol. 26 (1953), p. 47; M. J. Field, 
“Some New Shrines of the Gold Coast and 
their Significance,” Africa, Vol. 13 (1940), 
pp. 138 ff.; Max Marwick, “The Continuance 
of Witchcraft Beliefs,” in P. Smith (ed.), 
Africa in Transition (Chester Springs, Pa.: 
Dufour, 1957), pp. 133, 144; M. A. C. 
Warren, C.M.S. Newsletter, July 1957, passim. 
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akin to the story of Isaiah, the man 
conscious of unclean lips (Isaiah 6: 5). 
If we are to take the symbolism literally, 
it seems rather inverted, for it is the 
floor that is swept with the lips as broom, 
rather than the lips and their speech that 
are cleansed. Such niceties, however, are 
probably irrelevant. It is more likely that 
here we have an introductory element, 
representing both reverence and humilia- 
tion before God, and also the need for 
cleansing, before proceeding to the 
prayers. If this is true then we have an 
example of a congenial African cultural 
element being developed and applied in 
terms of a Biblical image. The whole 
process, consciously or unconsciously, 
suggests an insight into one of the pro- 
found emphases of the Bible, on the im- 
portance of speech and on the extensive 
evil effects of the Fall on the work of 
the tongue (James 3). 
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We may gather up the results of our 
survey of “The Holy Litany” in four 
propositions: 

1. The Christian form and content, 
largely derived from the Litany in the 
Book of Common Prayer, have been 
simplified as to form and reduced in 
Christian reference as to content. 


2. African interpretations and refer- 
ences have been widely introduced to 
make the litany relevant to the out- 
look and needs of the worshipers who 
use it. 


3. A distinctively African symbolic rite 
has been developed on lines at least con- 
genial to the Bible and appropriately in- 
corporated in the litany. 


4. Incompatible ideas from African 
traditional religion have not intruded, 
but have been avoided or specifically 
rejected. 
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Justus M. van der Kroef 


Problems of Dutch 


Mission Policy in Indonesia 


The acceleration of the Westernization process in the world today has 
particularly accentuated the problems of cultural change in many under- 
developed countries. Indonesia affords a case study of an area where, ac- 
cording to the thesis of this article, the attempt to propagate a Western 
religious value system (in this instance the Protestant missionary effort) 
led to notable failure in the culture contact pattern and demonstrated some 
of the peculiar obstacles confronting such missionary endeavor in Islamic 
societies. The history of the modern missionary movement is long in Indo- 
nesia. It differs, sometimes in detail, sometimes in fundamental assumptions 
and approaches, from other missionary traditions. But whatever its dif- 
ferences from other instances of missionary activity, it well illustrates many 
of the conflicts which have accompanied the spread of the gospel in colonial 
and newly independent areas, as well as basic problems of all missionary 


activity. 


FroM the early seventeenth century, when 
Dutch traders under their East India 
Company settled in Batavia (now Dja- 
karta), until the very end of Dutch co- 
lonial control over Indonesia in 1942, 
Protestant religious organization was 
either an extension of the civil bureauc- 
racy or under effective financial and 
administrative supervision of the Dutch 
government.! By “Protestant” is meant in 
the first instance the Dutch Reformed 
Church, the doctrines of which were the 
only ones permitted in company times; 
all company officials had to be members 
of this church. Roman Catholics and their 


1On the development of Protestant churches 
see J. Mooij, Geschiedenis der Protestantsche 
Kerk in Nederlandsch-Indié (Weltevreden: 
Landsdrukkerij, 1923), and C. W. van Boetze- 
laar van Asperen en Dubbeldam, De Protes- 
tantsche Kerk in Nederlandsch-Indié (The 
Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1947). 
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missions were barred and not until 1746 
was a Lutheran congregation allowed in 
Batavia for the benefit of the company’s 
German mercenaries. The company hired 
and paid the ministers and its political 
commissioners closely supervised all indi- 
vidual church consistories. Unlike the 
Portuguese and Spaniards the Dutch in 
the days of the company had but limited 
interest in converting Indonesians. Though 
the “heathen” (i.e. non-Muslim) was con- 
sidered a legitimate object of Christian- 
ization, to be sure, and although the 
company on occasion even went so far 
as to promote translations of Biblical texts 
into Malay, significant conversion, except 
perhaps on the small island of Amboyna 
in East Indonesia, did not take place. For 
one thing a strong predestinarian su- 
premacy colored company thinking; all of 
Asia, as a seventeenth century Dutch poet 
put it, lay “smothered under a cover of 
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errors, sunk in ignorance and bestiality,””? 
evidently as a result of God’s immutable 
design. Besides, commercial interests, 
which were always paramount with com- 
pany officials, might be upset by an active 
proselytizing, especially in Islamized re- 
gions. 

With the fall of the East India Com- 
pany in 1800 and the transfer of all its 
Indonesian possessions directly to the 
Dutch Crown, a new religious policy was 
formulated. All Protestant church con- 
gregations in Indonesia were brought 
under a central Church Commission in 
The Hague and designated as “The East 
Indies Church” under the supervision of 
the Minister of the Colonies. Until 1927 
this was the only church recognized by 
the government, all other approved groups 
(including Roman Catholic parishes) were 
only recognized as “ethical associations.” 
After 1927 different church organizations 
were given individual recognition, but no 


organization might exist without govern- 
ment sanction. Until 1935 all the ministers 
of the East Indies Church were appointed 
and paid by the Dutch Crown; after that 


2E. Du Perron, ed., De Muze van Jan 
Companjie. Overzichkelijke Verzameling van 
Nederlands-Oostindiese Belletrie uit de Com- 
panjiestijd 1600-1780 (Bandung: A. C. Nix 
@ Co., 1948), p. 26. 

3 Amry Vandenbosch, The Dutch East In- 
dies, Its Government, Problems and Politics 
(Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
California Press, 1944), p. 40. 
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date greater autonomy was accorded to 
a new federated “Protestant Church of 
the Netherlands Indies,” which included 
also a number of predominantly Indo- 
nesian congregations, the products of mis- 
sionary effort. However, the government 
continued to pay the salaries of over 400 
ministers and assistants. Prior to 1935 the 
total lack of any confessional formulation 
and the wide theological differences be- 
tween ministers in the East Indies Church 
contributed greatly to the lack of religious 
vitality, while doctrinal developments 
after that date were interrupted by 
World War II and did not bear fruit 
until the 1950's, when national Indonesian 
churches had arisen. 


Missions under Dutch Government 


It is against this background of strong 
government control over church life that 
the Protestant missions in Indonesia must 
be assessed. By government decree no 
minister, priest, or missionary could work 
anywhere in the country without a 
government license, and until 1928 the 
government assigned definite areas where 
different missions might work. After that 
date all of the country was equally open 
to all mission efforts, but Roman Catho- 
lics as well as the smaller Protestant sects 
bitterly complained that important regions 
had already been won for a few preferred 
denominations. As of 1915 mission schools 
could be subsidized by the state but only 
on condition that they made religious 
instruction optional. A central mediating 
board between government and Protestant 
missions, the so-called Missions Consulate, 
was established in 1906 at the govern’ 
ment’s behest, but though it smoothed re- 
lations somewhat, it was common to hear 
Protestant missionaries complain about 
the lack of government cooperation and 
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even of conflict between colonial officials 
and mission personnel until the very end 
of the Dutch colonial system in Indonesia. 


A comparative absence of religious 
vitality in the Dutch and European com- 
munity of Indonesia undoubtedly also set 
a poor example for groups of Indonesian 
converts. As early as 1869 a colonial 
official remarked that: “In Batavia one 
could often fire a cannon in the large 
William’s Church without loss of life. 
In places on the other islands it is not 
much better. In Palembang (South Su- 
matra) I saw a minister sadly returning 
home on a Sunday because he had not 
found anyone in church. . . .”4 In later 
decades, while the total group of Dutch- 
men and other European grew to about 
300,000, no religious quickening could be 
discerned either. One minister of a church 
in Surabaya, with whom this writer talked 
shortly before World War II, gave it 
as his opinion that much of the Dutch 
colonial community had significant reli- 
gious ties in the Netherlands but that 
active church membership in Indonesia 
conflicted with the semi-aristocratic status 
outlook and aspirations that were part 
of the Dutch position in a colonial society 
and which looked askance at any display 
of “plebeian” religiosity. 


Islam under Dutch Government 


Apart from the lingering, anti-clerical 
influence of 19th century Liberalism 
which shaped so much of Dutch national 
policy in Indonesia and the training of 
colonial officials, the conflict between mis- 
sions and government was due to a major 


4J. S. G. Gramberg, De, Sleutel van Mad- 
japahit. Het Mahomedanisme tegenover de 
Westersche Beschaving in Indié (The Hague, 
Leyden, Arnhem: Nijhoff, Sijthoff, Thieme, 
1869), p. 41. 
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degree to the government’s policy toward 
Islam. Indonesia is nominally a Muslim 
country, but the extent to which Islam 
has been accepted among its more than 
85 million inhabitants differs greatly 
from region to region. At some native 
court centers and in such sections as 
North Sumatra, where Islamic influence 
made itself felt centuries before the com- 
ing of the Dutch, Islamic orthodoxy has 
always been conspicuous. In other areas 
traditional animistic and pantheistic con- 
cepts are more prominent. Still, through- 
out the religiously more eclectic country- 
side, the figure of the Muslim scholar of 
the writ (ulama or kiajih) is highly 
respected. And early in the nineteenth 
century the Dutch fought a costly war 
against aroused native courts where the 
nobility was anxious to reestablish Islamic 
purism and rid Java of the “contamina- 
tion” of the infidel Dutch. 


Thus the Dutch colonial government, 
like the East India Company before it, 
came to regard a head-on confrontation 
between missions and Islam as detrimental 
to the interests of the much-desired rust 
en orde (peace and order), a major 
policy principle of the civil administra- 
tion. Moreover, constitutional precept, as 
of the early nineteenth century, enjoined 
respect for indigenous custom and reli- 
gious values in colonial policy, and the 
cooperation of semi-autonomous native 
courts and aristocracy was regarded as 
indispensable to the success of that policy. 
And so the colonial government, via its 
Office of Native Affairs, not only made 
the study of Islamic institutions and cur- 
rents of thought in Indonesia its abiding 
concern, it also accorded Islamic law an 
important place in its jurisprudence, pro- 
moted the education of kiajih, assisted 
with the pilgrimage to Mecca, modified 
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taxes, such as the tax on the slaughter of 
animals, which were offensive to Muslims, 
and in deference to Islamic opinion barred 
Christian missions from orthodox regions 
such as Acheh in North Sumatra and 
the Bantén district of West Java.5 


Colonial Face of Missions 


The dependence of Protestant church 
organization and missions on the govern- 
ment brought with it a curiously cautious 
bureaucratic and impersonal atmosphere 
in religious life itself that could not but 
affect the proselytizing relationships with 
the Indonesian. In his report on a 1930 
tour through the Batak country of North 
Sumatra, a region where since 1861 in- 
tense missionary efforts had been under- 
taken by the Rhenish Missionary Society, 
Hendrik Kraemer, one of the leading mis- 
sion figures in colonial Indonesia, noted 
the growing aversion of the Batak con- 
verts to the missionaries. Basic to all the 
Bataks’ “complaints and accusations is the 
desire that the missionaries be missionaries 
and pastors,” whereas instead the Bataks 
“immediately sense in them the ruling 
officials regulating and administrating af- 
fairs." Perhaps, because of the fairly 
sizable group of Batak converts and the 
decades-long presence of the Rhenish mis- 
sionaries in the Batak country, the prob- 
lem of missionary officiousness and their 
lack of integration with the real needs 


5On Dutch Islam policy in Indonesia see 
especially G. H. Bousquet, La Politique Mu- 
sulmane et Coloniale des Pays-Bas (Paris: Paul 
Hartman, 1939), and C. Snouck Hurgronje, 
Verspreide Geschriften (Bonn and Leipzig: 
K. Schroeder, 1924: E. J. Brill, 1926), esp. 
vol. IV, Part 2, pp. 225-306. 

6Hendrik Kraemer, From Miéissionfield to 
Independent Church. Report on a Decisive 
Decade in the Growth of Indigenous Churches 
in Indonesia (The Hague: Boekencentrum, 
1958), p. 65. Italics in original. 
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that were stirring the Batak community 
was not as acute here, but Kraemer leaves 
no doubt that this same problem was 
fundamental in other regions also. In the 
Sundanese area of West Java, for ex- 
ample, the distance between missionaries 
of the Nederlandsche Zendingsvereniging 
(Netherlands Missionary Union) and the 
Christian converts, and between these 
converts and the rest of Sundanese so- 
ciety, was particularly evident. Kraemer 
noted that a great deal of attention had 
been paid in the missionaries’ training to 
the study of the Sundanese language, and 
that thus no language barrier existed. 
But obstacles in communication remained 
formidable nevertheless, for the Sundanese 
language was not used by the missionaries 
as a means to penetrate deeply into the 
psychological and cultural frames of those 
who spoke Sundanese. Communication 
touched but the polite surface of social 
and individual interaction. What was 
perhaps even worse, between the few 
converts and the rest of Sundanese so- 
ciety the gap became equally great: 

While intending the Sundanese to 
remain Sundanese, we have made 
them imitation Dutchmen instead and 
have dressed them in ready made 
spiritual garments. The Sundanese 
(or for that matter the Javanese or 
any other group) come closer to the 
truth than we think when they con- 
sider conversion to Christianity iden- 
tical with masuk Belanda (“to be- 
come Dutch”), with a change of 
bangsa (ethnic group).” 

The importance of ethnic and com- 
munal identity for the Indonesian in rela- 
tion to the conversion process will engage 
us presently. Now it is necessary to stress 
that the official status and dependence of 


7 Ibid., p. 109. 
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the Protestant ecclesiastic organization on 
the government undoubtedly contributed 
to the virtual absence of any significant 
relationship between “the Protestant 
church of the Netherlands Indies” and 
missions. Kraemer flatly declared that as 
far as the former was concerned, the 
latter did not exist, at least in West Java. 
This may be an exaggeration, but it can- 
not be doubted that a real sense of an 
enlarged spiritual community or a reli- 
gious identification in depth was only 
minimally available to Christian converts 
of many mission churches. A sense of 
“oneness in Christ,’ comparable to the 
concept of Dar-ul Islam (Islamic world 
community) for the Muslim, could hardly 
be fostered if missionaries could only 
administer the sacraments to colored peo- 
ple, but not to whites, and if the spread 
of the gospel through the Indonesian 
islands hinged on the government's deci- 
sion as to what areas were regarded safe 
for proselytizing.® 


Traditional Indonesian Folkways 

But beyond this problem looms the 
more complex question of the cultural 
relationship between the Indonesian vil- 
lage community or bangsa, with its own 
animistically and pantheistically grounded 
folkways, on the one hand, and Islam 
and the Christian missions on the other. 
In-group consciousness is highly developed 
in the indigenous Indonesian world, the 
members of society traditionally consti- 
tuting a magic chain which is linked to 
the deified ancestors who first laid down 
the adat (custom law).? Identification 
with a community beyond one’s immediate 


8Ibid., pp. 145-146. 

9Cf. generally N. W. Lesquillier, Het 
Adatdelictenrecht in de Magische Wereldbe- 
schouwing (Leyden: Ijdo Uitgevers Méij., 
1934). 
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communal or extended kinship ties hardly 
exists, but the means of reaching such 
identification are not wholly lacking in 
Indonesian cultural dynamics. For Indone- 
sian religious systems tend to be prima- 
rily monistic, stressing the closest identity 
between all manifestations of the material 
world, whether animate or inanimate, 
and the undifferentiated spiritual heart 
of the cosmos, the union with which is 
the hallowed objective of indigenous 
mystical practice. Concepts of God tend 
to be all-inclusive. God is not so much 
a personalized entity separate from crea- 
tion, but rather the aggregate of all super- 
natural forces, a Godhead, in short, which 
may manifest itself in many different 
ways. Ritual affects the community as 
a whole; concepts of individual sinfulness 
or personal responsibility requiring a 
miraculous intercession through divine 
grace are wholly alien, and to be right 
with the Godhead requires primarily, as 
far as the average villager is concerned, 
observation of simple techniques that need 
not entail the inner spiritual flights re- 
served for the comparatively few who 
seek transcendental experience and who 
have, for that reason, always enjoyed 
high prestige in Indonesian societies along 
with the communal mediating priests and 
shamans. 


Religious exclusiveness, then, tends to 
be alien to the traditional Indonesian 
view. One recent Dutch writer on mission 
problems in Indonesia records a conver- 
sation with a Javanese informant in which 
the latter stressed the similarity, if the 
not identity, between all great religious 
systems, not out of a spirit of Western 
universalism, but because of traditional 
Javanese syncreticism. For the Christian 
missionary this view is unacceptable, as 
the Dutch writer in question puts it: 
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“One can only have God in one way, 
namely in the way in which he revealed 
himself in Christ to us.”!® The conflict 
between these two views is total and, as 
will be indicated, Islam was able to ease 
the tension of this clash much better in 
Indonesia than Christianity. 


Penetration of Islam 


The success of the Islamic contact with 
this indigenous socio-religious system was 
due to many reasons. For one thing Islam 
entered Indonesia by the routes of trade, 
and in their proselytizing the Muslim 
traders tended to establish close bonds 
with the indigenous community through 
long residence and intermarriage. What 
the Indonesian absorbed from the Muslim 
trader was usually the simplest mechanical 
aspect of the faith and thus Islam was 
portrayed as requiring but few obligations 
which in no way interfered with the 
eclectic, monistic character of indigenous 
religious systems. One of the most re- 
nowned Dutch missionary figures in co- 
lonial Indonesia, Nicolaus Adriani, who 
around the turn of the century labored 
on behalf of the Netherlands Bible Society 
among the Toradjas of Central Sulawesi 
(Celebes), has given a telling description 
of the pragmatic ease with which Muslim 
traders in the Toradja country established 
a permanent foothold. These traders had 
no objection to marrying “infidel” To- 
radja women, because, since the kinship 
bond is so all-important in Toradja life, 
marriage brought the trader permanent 
security. The marriage was often not 
concluded in Muslim fashion, nor was 
the wife compelled to accept her hus- 


10T. Delleman, Sinai en Ardjoeno. Het 
Indonesische Volksleven in het Licht der Tien 
Geboden (Aalten: De Graafschap, 1946), pp. 
24-25. 
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band’s faith. The Muslim trader himself 
easily participated in Toradja religious 
ceremonies, not the least because of the 
possibility of engaging in commercial 
transactions on such occasions. One Mus- 
lim trader put his outlook in a nutshell 
for Adriani: “So long as we live we are 
in the power of the ancestors of those 
who live in this land. We must therefore 
serve the ancestors of our heathen rela- 
tives. But so long as we do not eat pork 
and are buried in Muslim fashion we will 
wind up in heaven with our Muslim 
ancestors with whom we feel at home.... 
So long as we let our children become 
Muslims they will take care of the venera- 
tion of our souls.... Ancestor worship 
is for this life, Islam is for the life to 
come.””!! 

Equally important was the manner in 
which Islam was able to spread through 
the mystical dimension of Indonesian reli- 
gious systems. The Islamic kiajih became 
in a sense a successor and addition to the 
mpu (holy man) of Hindu times and to 
the guru (teacher of sacred texts) and 
dukun (shaman) of the present era, easily 
blending garbled Sufi notions and other 
tenets of Islamic mysticism with pre- 
Muslim native mystical formulas. In Java 
the resulting mixture of indigenous adat, 
Hindu tradition, and Islamic precept, 
which bears the name kedjawen or “Ja- 
vanism,” allowed Islam to become an 
essential element of native folkways. 
Beyond Java, too, mysticism proved to 
be an important channel to Islamization, 
fitting in as but another aspect of the 
dominant monistic orientation of Indo- 
nesian cultural life. 


These two factors help explain the 


11N. Adriani, Verzamelde Geschriften 
(Haarlem: De Erven F. Bohn, 1932), vol. 1, 
p. 165. 
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advantage which Islam had over Chris- 
tian missionizing in the Indonesian world. 
The Dutch missionary rarely, if ever, 
established the easy, pragmatic relation- 
ship with Indonesian society that marked 
the activities of the Muslim trader. A 
“casual” Christianity was and is abhorrent 
to the missionary, who wishes for a more 
intense intellectual commitment. And 
those Indonesian converts who had made 
such a commitment, for that reason alone 
stood apart from their fellows. They were 
indeed imitation Dutchmen who had lost 
their bangsa, as Kraemer put it, and 
whose traditional kin relationships were 
seriously impaired. Nor did Christianiza- 
tion operate through the channels of 
mysticism, soothsaying, or shamanism, and 
thus it radically confronted the monistic 
cosmology because of its anti-eclectic ap- 
proach. 

To be sure, what has come to be ac- 
cepted as Islam in Indonesia, was, in 
most instances, only a thin veneer that 
rarely reached the deeper places of reli- 
gious understanding and exaltation. But 
it was not for that reason any the less 
significant. For thus Islam acquired its 
most precious characteristic of all: it be- 
came a cover of nationality for the 
developing Indonesian world, upon which 
it could enlarge as a dimension of its 
own growing national character as the 
need arose. Dutch missionaries quite early 
understood this advantage of Islam very 
well. The Dutch missionary Poensen, who 
worked in Java in the 1870's and 1880's, 
declared that the average Javanese was 
unversed in the intricacies of Islam, but 
that the faith had already become so well 
integrated with Javanese life that the 
ignorance would gradually be replaced 
by a fuller comprehension and commit- 
ment. “Even now in certain classes and 
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circles of society” this process of deeper 
understanding ‘“‘can be observed,” and 
hence, he warned, “the population will 
become gradually more and more and 
better Muslim.”!2 Snouck Hurgronje, the 
colonial government’s Islamic affairs ad- 
viser and an Islam scholar of renown, 
also pointed out that, while the knowledge 
of Islam was not very deep, the influence 
of Islamic kiajih was so important that 
it could only be ignored at one’s peril. 
“Good or bad spiritual food which is 
offered,” declared Snouck flatly, “the 
population judges in the first place ac- 
cording to the Muslim trade mark.... 
If this is missing, then it is regarded, 
without investigation, with suspicion and 
mistrust.” 


Non-Integrated Christian Church 


Justifiably or not, the immensely im- 
portant psychological and cultural bond 
with the traditional indigenous world 
view was frequently lacking in Christian 
mission effort, so that by the time that 
other political and economic currents 
began to stir Indonesian societies, mis- 
sionaries frequently had no base of prior 
confidence from which to counsel and 
direct the ongoing processes of cultural 
change. This occurred even in areas where 
Christianity had made inroads. A case in 
point is the earlier mentioned Batak so- 
ciety of Northern Sumatra. In 1861 the 
first German missionaries of the Rhenish 
Missionary Society entered the area and 
with considerable success the work of 
conversion went forward, so that today 
there are more than 700,000 members of 


12C. Poensen, Brieven over den Islam uit 
de Binnenlanden van Java (Leyden: E. J. 
Brill, 1886), p. 5. 

13C, Snouck Hurgronje, Nederland en de 
Islam (Leyden: E. J. Brill, 1915), p. 24. 
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the independent Huria Kristen Batak 
(Batak Christian Church), the largest 
Protestant church organization in Indo- 
nesia. But the coming of Christianity 
loosened the Batak from traditional 
kinship ties and, as he progressively 
lost his isolation, the individualistic dy- 
namics which have always been latently 
present in Batak life erupted into a new 
competitive search for personal and col- 
lective self-betterment, which quickly 
translated itself into demands for more 
schooling, in increased emigration to 
coastal areas to benefit from wage employ- 
ment opportunities, in nationalistically 
tinged social welfare projects, and in 
many other ways, toward all of which 
the mission adopted essentially a hostile 
attitude.!4 Missionaries, not without justi- 
fication, interpreted the developing Batak 
consciousness as an essentially secular 
manifestation. They initially opposed 
emigration, criticized the hunger for more 
schools as an invitation to despiritualized 
intellectualism, and resented the general 
breakdown of isolation. Conflicts arose 
between Batak Christian organizations 
and the mission, and there emerged a 
“mood of estrangement, of criticism, and 
of lack of confidence in the leadership of 
the Christian mission.”!5 The missionaries 
apparently did not understand the le- 
gitimacy of the new Batak aspirations 
even within a Christian framework, and 
in the end the Batak church became, in 
fact, an entity both doctrinally and or- 
ganizationally apart from the mission. By 
that time the psychological distance be- 
tween the missionaries and the Batak 


144A. J. van Zanen, Voorwaarden voor 
Maatchappelijke Ontwikkeling in het Centrale 
Batakland (Leyden: Luctor et Emergo, 1934), 
esp. chapter 3. 

15 Kraemer, op. cit., p. 65. 
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Christians had well nigh become un- 
bridgeable. 

Again, in contrast, it is commonplace 
to remark that Islam has been a potent 
factor in the development of the Indo- 
nesian regional and nationalistic  self- 
consciousness.!6 Islamic influence drew the 
antithesis between East and West, be- 
tween the Oriental and the European — 
which no missionary in an Islamic environ- 
ment ever escapes — in even sharper lines 
and placed this antithesis within the con- 
text of anti-colonial nationalist aspira- 
tions. Though a few Christian missionaries 
openly favored the Indonesian national 
movement, the peculiar dependence of 
the Protestant ecclesiastical organization 
and of the missions on the colonial govern- 
ment made active support of this kind 
virtually impossible, and thereby contri- 
buted to the absence of a significant 
rapport between Christianization and the 
new aspirations that were stirring the 
whole Indonesian world in the present 
century. 


In this atmosphere of general Asiatic 
renascence the inadequacy of the mis- 
sion’s contact pattern stems not the least 
from a lack of identification with modern 
developing Indonesian needs and aspira- 
tions. Adriani indicates the new temper 
by his record of a dispute between a 
Javanese Muslim and an Indonesian Chris- 
tian from Northern Sulawesi over the 
relative merits of their respective faiths. 
When the Indonesian Christian pointed 
to the presence in Christian countries of 
such things as telegraph, electric light, 
railroads, and so on, the Muslim acknowl- 
edged that Christianity was indeed su- 


16 Justus M. van der Kroef, ““The Role of 
Islam in Indonesian Nationalism and Politics,” 
The Western Political Quarterly, vol. 11 
(1958), pp. 33-54. 
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perior.!” But in his own mission technique 
in the Central Sulawesi Toradja country, 
Adriani, building upon the importance 
of the cult of ancestor veneration in this 
part of Indonesia, was wont to say that 
the ancestors of the Toradjas had failed 
to go far enough in some things; they 
had stopped on the road to development 
because they could not or would not go 
farther. Sometimes they were on the 
wrong road altogether, and now the com- 
munity needed to be redirected to the 
right paths through Christianity.!8 Such 
an approach might be regarded as in- 
genuous, were it not for the fact that in 
Sulawesi, too, other, quite “secular,” de- 
mands were making themselves increasing- 
ly felt in the indigenous society, demands 
which, as in the Batak country, reflected 
emergent values with which neither an 
elaboration on the ancestral theme nor 
Christianization seemed to be able to 
strike a harmonious note. The result is 
evident in the extremely modest gains of 
the missions, especially among the younger 
Toradja generation today. There has 
emerged ‘a social group which despises 
paganism but does not accept Christian- 
ity.... Under the influence of education, 
a complex of social factors, and political 
movements, there emerges a type of 
modern uprooted pagans.”!? 


Yet, in the one or two regions of the 
Indonesian world where Christianity had 
been able to take root earlier, and where 
the problem of the simultaneous impact 
of secular needs and values did not initial- 
ly arise to the same degree, the colonial 
system likewise worked to rob the mission 
churches of a vitally transforming role. 


17 Adriani, op. cit., vol. 2, pp. 117-118. 

18 Ibid., vol. 2, p. 115. 

19]. M. van Lijf, “Tana-Toradja,” Indonesié 
(The Hague), vol. 5 (1952), pp. 367-368. 
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A case in point is the small island of 
Amboyna, in the Moluccan archipelago 
of Eastern Indonesia, the heart of the 
former spice producing center of the 
Orient, with which Dutch and other 
European traders established contact as 
early as the sixteenth century. Conver- 
sions here occurred rapidly. Christianity 
became in fact part of the Amboynese 
way of life and through it the small 
Amboynese ethnic group became highly 
conscious of its special ‘“Europeanized” 
position in the stratified colonial social 
system. This consciousness unfitted them 
for any occupation except that of co- 
lonial service and in time it contributed 
to the highly parasitic position of the 
Christian Amboynese community in its 
East Indonesian environment. Racially 
they remained distinct; religiously, how- 
ever, they felt superior as “Europeans” 
and entitled to administrative and military 
authority, turning away from manual 
labor, trade, and agriculture, unlike the 
Muslim Indonesians. Even in the closing 
decades of Dutch colonialism their posi- 
tion had become precarious as other Indo- 
nesians began to compete with them for 
the same positions, while their loyalty 
to the Dutch not only made them polit- 
ically suspect to the nationalist move- 
ment, but also affected the position of 
their faith as being allegedly typical for 
the “colonial” mentality in other Indo- 
nesian eyes. Although in 1933 autonomous 
Amboynese churches were formed within 
the overcapping “Protestant Church” of 
the Indies, Kraemer has commented ad- 
versely upon the superficiality and for- 
malism of Amboynese religious life, which 
had the tendency, by the false sense of 
superiority which it encouraged, to seal 
its practitioners off from the rest of the 
socio-economic developments of the coun- 
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try and of Moluccan needs in particular, 
and thus rendered the Church itself 
impotent to contribute to the spiritual and 
social growth of the inhabitants of the 
area. 

Today Protestant Christianity plays but 
a small part in Indonesian life. Out of a 
total population of over 85 million there 
are only about 1.6 million Protestants 
(the Batak of Sumatra, the Amboynese, 
and the Menadonese of North Celebes 
having the largest percentages). There 
are also about 1.5 million Roman Catho- 
lics. Church and State are now separate 
and regional and local churches are 
virtually independent of each _ other. 
The Indonesian government nominally 


20 Kraemer, op. cit., pp. 13-23. 
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committed to religious freedom has, how- 
ever, shown marked favoritism to Islam, 
and mission work is even more care- 
fully circumscribed than in the colonial 
era.2! Slowly the independent Indonesian 
churches are making progress toward 
confessional definition and organizational 
stability, but their role in Indonesian 
religious life, at least for the present, can 
only be considered a minor one. 


21Cf. Walter B. Sidjabat, Religious Toler- 
ance and the Christian Faith. A Study Con- 
cerning the Concept of Divine Omnipotence 
in the Indonesian Constitution in the Light of 
Islam and Christianity (unpublished Th.D. 
thesis, Princeton Theological Seminary, Prince- 
ton, N. J., 1960), pp. 125-200, and Justus 
M. van der Kroef, “Conflicts of Religious 
Policy in Indonesia,” Far Eastern Survey, vol. 
22 (1953), pp. 121-125. 





A Word from History 


The following incident is related in the 
Historical Sketches of the Missions of the 
United Brethren, published in 1818, and 
it refers to the experiences of the Mo- 
ravian brethren in Greenland in 1740. 

“A great change took place in the 
mode adopted by our brethren in their 
endeavors to instruct the natives. The 
method hitherto pursued by them con- 
sisted principally in speaking to the 
heathen of the existence, the attributes, 
and perfection of God, and enforcing 
obedience to the divine law, hoping by 
this means gradually to prepare their 
minds for the reception of the sublimer 
and more mysterious truths of the gospei: 
and it must be allowed that, abstractly 
considered, this method appears the most 





rational; but when reduced to practice, 
it was found wholly ineffectual. For five 
years our missionaries had labored in this 
way, and could scarce obtain a patient 
hearing from the savages. Now, therefore, 
they determined in the literal sense of 
the word to preach Christ and him 
crucified without first ‘laying the founda- 
tion of repentance from dead works and 
faith towards God.’ No sooner did they 
declare unto the Greenlanders ‘the word 
of reconciliation’ in its native simplicity 
than they beheld its converting and saving 
power. This reached the hearts of the 
audience and produced the most aston- 
ishing effects. An impression was made 
which opened a way to their consciences 
and illuminated their understandings.” 








Jacqueline Delange 


The El Dorado Ruled 
by the Ashanti Kings 


Prehistoric archeology, the reconstruction of cultures which have ceased 
to exist, or of ones now greatly changed from their ancient forms, has 
traditionally been an important part of anthropology. “Dead” cultures 
have not had any appreciable attention in PRACTICAL ANTHROPOLOGY, 
however, because their study does not lend itself to the goals of the maga- 
zine in the obvious ways of some of the other articles. In the article which 

follows, and we hope occasionally in the future, we do publish a brief, 
non-technical account of an earlier period of a people, and with a purpose 
which is very much a part of PA’s reason for being. The feeling that 
“native” peoples are inferior — racially, physically, intellectually inferior 
— dies hard even among the servants of Christ. Perhaps it will help to 
have this reminder that when they were first discovered, and before they 
were disrupted by the West, some African states were politically, artis- 
tically, and technologically comparable to many European states of their 
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To THE martial din of drums, bells, gongs, 
horns, and rattles, amid puffs of smoke 
from muskets fired in salute and under 
German, Danish, and British flags gaily 
fluttering in the breeze, the British emis- 
saries to the monarch of the Ashanti 
peoples made their way to the Kumasi 
Palace through a host of over 5,000 sol- 
diers and war chiefs in full dress array. 
Their slow progress through this amazing 
assembly had taken them no less than 
one and a half hours. 

The head of the mission wrote an ac- 
count of this occasion, which is a veritable 
panegyric on gold and silver and the 
dazzling use made of them by this royal 





Jacqueline Delange is connected with 
the Departement d’Afrique Noire of the 
Musée de l’Homme in Paris. This article 
is reprinted from The Unesco Courier, 
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court at a time (the early nineteenth 
century) when it was barely known to 
the outside world. The Europeans were 
astounded by the wealth of Ashanti, but 
the things in all this glowing pageantry 
which struck them most were what they 
took to be barbaric elements; they did 
not discover therein the history of a cul- 
ture. 


A hundred or so great parasols or 
canopies, large enough to shelter at 
least thirty persons, were being con- 
tinually waved to and fro by their 
bearers; they were made of silk, in 
scarlet, yellow and other bright 
colours, and surmounted by crescents, 
pelicans, elephants, swords and other 
weapons, all of solid gold... . The 
king’s messengers wore great gold 
breast-plates, captains and persons of 
consequence wore solid gold neck- 
laces skillfully wrought, the chief 
executioner bore on his breast a solid 
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gold axe, maidens carried golden 

bowls and the interpreters stood 

behind clusters of gold-knobbed 
sticks, 

Gold was everywhere, glaring more 
intensely than the sun itself. It was more 
heavily concentrated in the palace, where 
it was worn by the officers responsible 
for the royal household, the chamberlain, 
the hornblower, the captain of the mes- 
sengers, the king’s executioner, the con- 
troller of markets and the priest in charge 
of the land where members of the royal 
family were buried. But, above all, it 
cast a glow of light and prestige on the 
great sovereign descended from Osai Tutu, 
the founder of the Ashanti nation, whose 
reign had presaged the future glory of 
the kingdom, a golden stool, symbol of 
the royal authority, having been sent to 
him from the skies. 


Fire-bearing Smiths 

Even today we cannot help being 
astounded by this elaborate metal work, 
though we know of only a fraction of its 
countless treasures. The techniques them- 
selves — casting by the lost wax process, 
hammering and repoussé work, and the 
application of metal to a wooden core — 
show a peerless mastery of the materials 
used. In all probability this exquisite 
workmanship — as early as 1700 a trav- 
eler considered some of these works “quite 
pleasing” — must be regarded as the fruit 
of ancient craft traditions which had been 
the monopoly of the smiths’ caste. 

In the old Alkan communities of which 
the Ashanti are a branch, the smiths, 
bearing their fires with them, used to set 
out at the head of groups of emigrants, 
leading them to new lands. But as Ashanti 
power grew and the royal court increased 
in importance, the various craftsmen all 
turned their steps to Kumasi and the arts 
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were used for the service of the king. 
All the African monarchies, such as the 
kingdoms of Ife, Benin, and Abomey in 
the West, and of the Loango and Bukuba 
in the Congo, and the great sultanates or 
chiefdoms of the Camerouns, greatly in- 
creased the demand for art objects as the 
outward signs of power were built up. 

Corporations of craftsmen serving the 
royal families, ritual institutions on a 
more or less national scale, and a vic- 
torious nation, took the place of the 
castes and the initiated artists of the 
little peasant communities in which wood- 
carving, either as a stylized or a realistic 
art, had been linked directly with ancestor 
and divinity worship. 


Spring Festival of the Yam 


The “Odwira” or yam ceremony of 
the Ashanti, a spring festival and also the 
feast of the dead, still has the feudal 
pomp and splendor of a great day includ- 
ing sacrificial rites and entertainments, 
uproar and torchlight by night, dancing, 
the waving of feathers and elephant tails 
by young people, endless processions of 
dignitaries weighted down with gold and 
supported by slaves, other slaves bearing 
golden pipes, ostrich-feather fans, golden 
swords, silver vases and the king’s ivory 
and gold chair. 


Among the pendant masks, breast 
plates, rings, bracelets, and other jewelry, 
ornaments on ceremonial weapons, vases 
and weights for weighing gold dust, all 
are so richly decorated that one is at a 
loss to single out any object as more 
remarkable than the rest. The pendant 
masks depicting human features, are well 
known. All the Akan kingdoms made 
heads finely cast by the lost wax process, 
some of which are genuine likenesses. 


An amazing variety of weights were 
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used for weighing gold dust, some having 
geometrical designs, others representing 
proverbs. The imagination displayed in 
the former type of weight knew no 
bounds and the goldsmith’s genius for 
decoration is matched by the accuracy 
of his observation. The geometric designs 
are by no means unlimited in number but 
it is difficult for us to grasp their mean- 
ing, which would provide the clue to the 
weight system used. 


Textiles and Ceramics 


The lids of Kuduo or ritual vases, the 
shapes and ornamentation of which bear 
a certain resemblance to antique cists or 
to Chinese bronzes, are also surmounted 
by symbolic decorative motifs; an orches- 
tra conductor surrounded by his musicians 
represents the undisputed preeminence of 
the chief. The elaboration and _ lavish 
decoration found in these vases are also 
a feature of the splendid ornamentation 
of the great inlaid-copper hexagonal 
chests, covered with black velvet and 
golden rosettes, in which members of the 
royal family were laid to rest in the 
funeral chambers set aside for each of 
the kings in the royal mausoleum. 

Legends, proverbs, and popular sayings 
reflecting not only aristocratic institutions 
but also everyday activities are likewise 
represented in the Ashanti textiles. 

Besides goldsmiths and weavers, the 
royal institutions also required potters. 
Women were not permitted to make 
anthropomorphic ceramics, vases or pipes 
for ritual use; they had to confine them- 
selves to commercial or everyday pottery. 
But in their terra-cotta works, the women, 
too, show the flair for decoration, instinct 


for beauty of form, and technical. skill 
so characteristic of the Ashanti. 

The Ashanti genius for expfessing 
beauty in form is perhaps yet more strik- 
ingly revealed in the “Akua Ba” figurines, 
finely carved in wood with a reddish- 
brown or black patina and representing 
the stylized image of beauty. It is believed 
that pregnant women possessing one are 
bound to have a child as handsome as 
these well-proportioned wooden figurines. 


Once diverted from the religious uses 
of ancestor worship and from aiding small 
groups, struggling to survive, in placating 
supernatural powers, the Ashanti arts 
were used exclusively in the service of 
the royal institutions. The availability of 
gold, favorable economic relations, power 
and prestige, and extensive contacts with 
the outside world account for the luxury, 
refinement and beauty of the art that 
grew out of the traditional qualities of 
the old castes of craftsmen. 


The rich arts of the Ashanti kingdom 
thus take their place among all the other 
African arts, and the cultures behind 
them, as the embodiment of an impressive 
civilization. For was this not a civilization 
whose exceptional destiny was miracu- 
lously revealed to the people? The story 
is told that in the presence of a great 
multitude, under lowering clouds and 
amid resounding claps of thunder, the 
air grew thick with white smoke and a 
three-legged golden stool with its gold 
and silver bells dropped gently from the 
skies into the lap of the Ashanti king. 
In later days, neither the Ashanti nation 
nor its artists were ever likely to forget 
this supernatural wonder of their king- 
ship’s origin. 








John H. McCombe 





Value Judgments of Peruvian 
Indians Altered by 


Evangelical Christian Experience 


Indians of the Peruvian highlands who participate in evangelical group 
life tend to register different value judgments than Indians not thus 
involved. Christian experience apparently is a prime factor in changing 
the motivations and controls by which these persons live. 


THis conclusion was reached during field 
studies in the outlying areas of Cuzco. 
Using the test methods of experimental 
psychology, the “feeling sphere” of the 
central Andean Indians was studied. The 
purpose was to determine as far as pos- 
sible how the image that Indians have of 
themselves compares with the image of 
them held by non-Indians and to ascertain 
to what extent prejudice may arise and 
be sustained by this difference. Data was 
gathered for some ten months with the 
hope that it might assist in furthering 
the understanding of Indians and their 
culture by non-Indians. Questions mo- 
tivating the study included: What are 
the values most important to highland 
Indians? Which values are backed by 
the most moral force? At what points 
‘and at what ages do these values become 
strongest and weakest? 
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A byproduct of direct interest to 
Christian mission asserted itself in the 
midst of the tests; namely, Indians in- 
volved in evangelical Christian group life 
tended to make different scores. After 
rechecking the controls of the experiment 
to make certain that conditions such as 
age levels, climate, economic levels, al 
titude of dwelling place, and education 
were identical between evangelicals and 
non-evangelicals, it became apparent that 
evangelicals were expressing some signif- 
icant differences. 

It should be emphasized that this study 
is but a preliminary and exploratory 
effort based on 300 tests only. It is in 
the hope of encouraging the required 
future full and complete investigation by 
others that this résumé is presented. 

First, prime areas of value judgments 
were selected for study: honesty, religion, 
authority, security, and vocation. In 
order to determine something of the feel: 
ings within these five areas a uniform, 
simple, and non-verbal means of testing 
was devised. Hence, a series of ten pic’ 
tures placed on cards of uniform size was 
selected for each area. Each of the ten 
pictures represented a gradation in feel: 
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ing. The person taking the test was asked 
to arrange the pictures in the order of 
his strongest feelings about them. Care 
was taken to have the Quechua-speaking 
interpreter use the exact same phrasing of 
the question asked with each test. Like- 
wise, the pictures were always laid out 
before the person taking the test in the 
same order. Test results from persons who 
seemed obviously confused or insincere 
were discarded. 


Honesty 


A single highlight from each of the 
five areas follows. For instance, in giving 
the test dealing with feelings about 
honesty, the question was asked, “If you 
had the the opportunity to steal any of 
these things without being caught, which 
would you take first and which last?” 
Pictures used were: poncho, sombrero, 
cow, alpaca, shoes, watch, necklace, cig- 
arettes, corn, and chicken. A record was 
kept of the first utterance the person 
made after the question was put to him. 
Evangelical Indians showed a marked 
tendency to express some such statement 
as, “But, I cannot steal anything at all!” 
The following is a tabulation of these 
initial responses. 


Expressing Inability to Steal 
% Non-evangelicals % Evangelicals 


Boys 8 44 
Girls 28 44 
Men 12 80 
Women 24 64 
Old Men 32 66 
Old Women 28 80 


The reactions thus recorded may or 
May not indicate an actual condition of 
greater honesty among evangelicals; how- 
ever, they do register heightened feelings 
toward honesty. Among all the Indians 
tested there is within evangelicals some 
alteration of value concerning their own 


integrity and the property rights of 
others. This change is evidently significant 
at all ages. It is especially marked among 
males. 


Religious Feeling 


In the area of religious feeling the 
question was asked, “In which of these 
(pictures) do you feel God closest to you 
and in which is he farthest?” The ten 
pictures included: Jesus, the mother of 
Jesus, a church, a mountain scene, the 
earth (soil), a procession, a school, a 
fiesta, a market, and daily work. Evan- 
gelicals and non-evangelicals alike ac- 
corded to Jesus first place; however, 
evangelicals did so by a margin twice that 
of non-evangelicals. The significant differ- 
ence in religious feeling between these 
groups, however, would seem to be re- 
flected in the generally higher priority 
given by evangelicals to church, school, 
and daily work. In this instance one can- 
not say that the evangelical Indian tends 
to see and feel God more surely. What 
can be affirmed is that these tests indicate 
that he associates religious feelings with 
church, school, and daily work more 
pronouncedly than his non-evangelical 
neighbors. 


Authority 

In the value of authority the scores 
again registered variations. The question 
asked was, “If each of these ten persons 
gave you an order at the same time, which 
one would you obey first and which last?” 
The ten persons selected were bishop, 
army captain, hacienda owner, varayoc 
(Indian village mayor), parents and/or 
husband or wife, hacienda overseer 
(mayordomo), school teacher, and doctor. 
The notable distinction was the increase 
in respect accorded women by evangelical 
boys and men and by evangelical women 
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for their mothers. A trend would seem to 
be apparent in which a heightened status 
is given to women. Such a tendency 
would seem to be traceable to experience 
within evangelical Christianity. 


Security 


Security values were pictured by 
church, one’s own field, one’s own house, 
family, money (cash), oxen, shoes, clothes, 
fiestas, and a tractor. The question put 
was, “Which of these is most important 
to you and which is least?” Few differ- 
ences was scored in this area which could 
be considered of significance. Church, 
family, and home rated consistently high. 
Clothes, money, and fiestas all were placed 
low. Of interest is the fact that 24 per 
cent of the evangelical women put shoes 
in third place and that among other 
evangelical age groups of both sexes shoes 
appear higher than among non-evangeli- 


cals. In so far as shoes portray status 
this could be a lead to follow to determine 
how evangelical experience may or may 
not be linked with status seeking. 


Vocation 


Vocational values and desires among 
males were tested with the positions of 
Roman Catholic priest and/or evangelical 
pastor, businessman, doctor, soldier, fac- 
tory worker, truck driver, field worker, 
varayoc (Indian village mayor), shep- 
herd, and small farm owner. The question 
asked was, “If you could become any 
one of these, which person would you 
want most to be and which least?” The 
following rating of first choice indicates 
some alteration in feelings toward voca- 
tion as service. 

First Vocation Choice 
among Evangelical Males 


% Boys %Men % Old Men 
Pastor 56 64 68 
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First Vocation Choice 
among Non-evangelical Males 


% Boys %Men % Old Men 
Priest 36 
Soldier 24 
Farmer 36 


Evangelicals and non-evangelicals of all 
ages relegated positions of politics and 
business to the rear. The role of doctor 
showed higher evangelical scoring. Fac- 
tory worker and truck driver showed 
general uncertainty, perhaps indicating 
the confusion due to the changes threat- 
ened by encroaching industrialization. 


Service 


Service interest among evangelical fe- 
males was likewise indicated. Among 
women the question of vocation was 
asked using these positions: nurse, school 
teacher, factory worker, seamstress, fruit 
seller, wife and mother, weaver, shep- 
herdess, wealthy city dweller, and nun. 
Among evangelical females the roles of 
nurse and teacher were given relatively 
high ratings. Also evangelical women 
tended to put the role of business women 
somewhat higher. 

By way of summary it may be said 
that Indians in the area surrounding 
Cuzco who are involved in evangelical 
Christian experience tend to undergo 
alterations in their value judgments and 
that these alterations are indicated in 
the way they express their feelings: (1) 
proscription of stealing; (2) applying reli- 
gion to school and work; (3) according 
respect to women; (4) concern for status; 
and (5) picturing vocation in terms of 
service. 

Research is needed to study adequately 
some of the implications raised in this 
paper. Further investigation would be of 
general interest and could render prac 
tical service to Christian missions. 
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Messianic Popular Movements in the 
Lower Congo, by Efraim Andersson. 
Studia Ethnographica Upsaliensia 
XIV. Uppsala, Sweden: Almqvist 
and Wiksells Boktryckeri AB. 1958. 
xiii and 287 pp. (about $12). 


Reviewed by 
HAROLD W. FEHDERAU 


Some forty years after the beginning 
of evangelical missions in the Lower Con- 
go region, there was a widespread move- 
ment of the Bakongo people towards 
Christianity. The main catalyst in this 
tremendous reaction was Simon Kim- 
bangu, a mission-trained Congolese, who 
felt himself called to be a prophet to his 
people. The movement swept over the 
countryside. It reached uncontrollable 
proportions and, because of various other 
factors, soon degenerated from a religious 
emphasis to an anti-white, nationalistic, 
and even revolutionary character. An- 
dersson has rendered a valuable service 
by tracing the development of this move- 
ment from its first beginnings in 1921 to 
the present day. 

The author is in a particularly good 
position to present the facts. For twenty 
years (1929-1949) as a missionary of the 
Svenska Missions Forbundet, he was in 





Mr. Harold W. Fehderau is a mission- 
ary linguist in the Republic of Congo 
under the Mennonite Brethren Church 
Board of Foreign Missions, in coopera- 
tion with the American Bible Society. 
He is the author of “Approaching Lan- 
guage Learning,” which appeared in 
PRACTICAL ANTHROPOLOGY (Vol. 
7, No. 1) earlier this year. 


constant contact with the popular move- 
ments which came as a sequel to the 
original reaction to Simon Kimbangu. 
During his last period in the field (1945- 
49) he “deliberately set about collecting 
all the available material.” Missionary 
reports, articles, and books provide the 
secondary sources with which he abun- 
dantly documents and supports his pres- 
entation. He understandably draws 
heavily from his own mission (SMF), 
but he does not omit significant develop- 
ments on other fields. The central location 
of the SMF in the area (on both sides 
of the Congo River) ensures a balanced 
representation of the facts. 

The fifteen drawn figures (many full 
pages) and the four-color photographic 
plates add interesting documentary evi- 
dence for the subject of the book (and 
undoubtedly account, in part, for its high 
price). They are mainly reproductions of 
religious articles used by various move- 
ments. A bibliography at the beginning 
of the volume lists his source, and a 
table of abbreviations is given for the 
hundred-odd journals and books cited in 
the text. An appendix at the end reprints 
the Kikongo and the English translation 
of thirty-eight “Heavenly Songs Com- 
posed by Kimbangu’s Disciples” and by 
others in other movements. The text of 
the songs brings out the emphasis and 
character of the movements. 


Background of the Study 


Andersson’s aim in doing this study 
was “above all to get, through the study 
of these movements, an adequate point 
of departure for an evaluation of the 
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revival, in many respects related with 
the “prophet movement,” which in the 
years 1947-49 swept over the mission field 
in French Equatorial Africa” (along the 
lower Congo River). His study ac- 
complishes this, but it also reveals the 
mainsprings of many other aspects of the 
movement. 


In order to avoid confusion in termi- 
nology, the reader is led through a care- 
ful discussion in the Introduction of such 
terms as prophet, priest, shaman, and the 
Bakongo terms ndoki ‘sorcerer’ and 
nganga ‘diviner-seer.’ From this considera- 
tion and a short account of Kimbangu’s 
calling and activities, the conclusion is 
reached that Simon Kimbangu must be 
called a prophet —‘‘an inspired man, a 
religious leader, a zealous and indefati- 
gable man whose mission is his lodestar, 
and who strives to fulfill his appointed 
task.” Many other Congolese continuing 
in his example after his arrest by the 
government and deportation to an Upper 
Congo exile (where he died in 1950) can 
also be called prophets in this sense. From 
the Kikongo word for prophet, ngunza, 
originates the term Ngunzism which is 
used in this book and by others to 
designate the prophet movement in the 
areas formerly known as the Belgian and 
French Congos. 


A further background for the follow- 
ing treatment is offered by a statement, 
in Chapter 1, about the origin of Bakongo 
culture, a very short sketch of some 
aspects of their material and social cul- 
ture, and a more lengthy treatment of 
their religious system (beliefs concerning 
Nzambi ‘God,’ the soul, cult of the dead, 
nkisi cults, and magic of the bandoki and 
zinganga). 

Chapter 2, “Incipience of the Prophet 
Movement in the Earlier Missions,” gives 
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a history of the influence of missions in 
the lower Congo region from the arrival 
of the Portuguese explorer Diego Cao in 
1482 to the establishment of evangelical 
missions. There was a mass turning to 
Christianity at the first contact of Catho- 
lic missions in the early fifteenth century 
(which failed to develop) and another 
great movement under the work of Protes- 
tant missions at the end of the nineteenth 
century. However, here too seeds of 
disintegration were present in Protestant 
mission efforts; there was often a super- 
ficial, secular motivation for church mem- 
bership. This spirit in the church can be 
traced to the present. 


The Movement 


The remaining chapters deal with the 
main study itself. A more detailed ac- 
count of Simon Kimbangu is given 
(Chapter 3, “Simon Kimbangu and 
Ngunzism”). All evidence clearly points 
out, contrary to the claims of some, that 
he was healthy physically and mentally 
and sincere in his calling. At the begin- 
ning of his influence, the preaching of 
the Word of God was more important 
than anything else. The author traces the 
evolution of the feeling of the people 
during the period following his arrest and 
deportation. The movement became anti- 
white (including anti-missionary) and 
nationalistic. This is the beginning of the 
Ngunzist movement proper. Continued 
suppression of activities by the govern’ 
ment and deportation of other prophets 
led to secrecy and underground activity 
(Chapter 4, “Ngunzism during the Years 
1921-1924”). This period is described in 
detail, especially for the SMF area. After 
a number of years of more or less quiet 
work, there was a resurgence of the move- 
ment, now entirely hostile to foreigners 
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(mission and government) and _ even 
revolutionary (Chapter 5, “The Resur- 
gence of Ngunzism in the 1930's”). A 
great deal of detail and source references 
are again given for this period. An inter- 
esting description of the doctrine of the 
movement concludes the chapter. 


As might be expected, the wide scope 
of this reaction caused reverberations in 
the form of lesser or parallel popular 
movements. The role of the arrival of the 
Salvation Army in 1935 is given (Chap- 
ter 6, “The Rise of New Popular Move- 
ments in the Lower Congo”). Then the 
Ngunza-Khaki movement (beginning 
around 1937) and its leaders are described 
(Chapter 7); its distribution, organiza- 
tion, and cult are explained (Chapter 
8); followed by a detailed account of its 
doctrine, a curious combination of Afri- 
can customs and Christianity (Chapter 
9). The 62 pages devoted to the Ngunza- 
Khaki movement could well be a study 
by itself. It should provide an excellent 
study source for those who wish to 
examine native movements which have 
grown out from under the influence of 
the Christian church. 


Finally, the Munkukusa or Munkunga- 
na movement of 1951-1953 is described 
(Chapter 10), which is “a system of 
Magic rites, or perhaps rather, an anti- 
witchcraft movement.” All those who 
wished to free themselves from the 
always latent suspicion of carrying on 
sorcery had to prove it by taking part 
in the ritual. This preoccupation among 
the Bakongo with this kindoki sorcery is 
deep-rooted, being a feature to a greater 
or lesser degree in all the movements. The 
beginning of this movement, its develop- 
ment, influence, and practices are out- 
lined, 


Having presented the cultural and re- 


ligious background (in 40 pages) and 
the vast amount of evidence concerning 
the various movements (in 167 pages), 
Andersson completes the topic by dis- 
cussing three more related areas. He traces 
the “culture elements deriving from the 
pre-European Negro cultures in the 
Lower Congo,” and continues with the 
economic, racial, and political elements as 
“factors contributing to the origin and 
development of the messianic movements” 
(Chapter 11, “The Messianic Movements 
as an Ethnographical and Sociological 
Problem”). Lastly, he also indicates some 
“foreign influences on the messianic move- 
ments” (Chapter 12). 

Among the pre-European culture -ele- 
ments, the following are treated: secret 
societies, taboo animals, _fire-walking, 
violent ecstatic manifestations, faith heal- 
ing, and nkasa poison tests. Among the 
economic factors it is interesting to note 
that the gift system of the mission is 
mentioned together with the burden of 
government taxes. The author points out 
that the early high degree of free giving 
by missionaries made the native people 
unwilling in later years to accept the 
decrease of such aid and an increase in 
their economic participation in the affairs 
of their own local churches. They con- 
sidered the demand for their support as 
an increase in the tax burden from which 
they were secking release. “To this day 
the mission does in fact suffer from the 
consequences of the old gift system.” 

As a foreign influence on the move- 
ments, Christian missions are, of course, 
included. Jehovah’s Witnesses and pan- 
African idealism are also mentioned. 
Andersson writes in defense of Protestant 
missions which have been severely ac- 
cused, especially by Catholics, of being 
the sole producers of Ngunzism. He gives 
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evidence that Catholics were not immune 
to such influence, and states that it would 
be closer to the truth to say that “the 
movement emerged spontaneously in Afri- 
can circles strongly influenced by the 
[Protestant] mission” (p. 262). 


Implications 
In the “Concluding Remarks” (Chap- 


ter 13), this reviewer for one would have 
liked to see an account of the “evalua- 
tion” that was purportedly to be the 
result of this study. The author does, 
however, make some extremely penctrat- 
ing observations which can apply to any 
mission field. Their implications for future 
action are not indicated in the book, but 
they seem obvious, although they are 
perhaps more easily stated than carried 
out. We quote here (perhaps for future 
discussion by the readers of PRACTICAL 
ANTHROPOLOGY) a number of thought- 
provoking concluding remarks: 


1. Not only Ngunzism in_ its 
original form, but also several of its 
daughter movements have appeared 
to the missionaries who have been in 
close contact with them as, to begin 
with, a revival with a leavening of 
African features (p. 262). . . . The 
Africans who have witnessed the 
origin and development of the move- 
ment at close quarters are not, either, 
entirely dispassionate judges; but 
their testimony must nevertheless be 
seriously weighed. They are unan- 
imous in. declaring that Ngunzism 
was a religious revival that degen- 
erated and assumed an_ attitude 
hostile to the mission on account of 
the lack of understanding shown by 
the missionaries. Dismayed at the 
ecstatic character of the movement 
and suspicious of the faith-healing, 
they did not dare, either, to take 
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the part of the movement against 
the state (p. 264). 

2. One contributory cause of secu- 
larization is undoubtedly to be seen 
in the fact that in the meeting with 
these people Christianity has been 
so colored with Western civilization 
that its religious character has not 
clearly emerged and has not been 
done justice to. Perhaps it is the 
educational system of the mission 
that has most contributed to distor- 
tion of Christianity referred to here 
(p. 267). 

3. Everywhere [in West African 
movements] one finds misunder- 
standing of the true import of Chris- 
tianity and the consequent disappoint- 
ments, which in turn have formed an 
excellent point of departure for the 
origin of the new movements. What 
the mission has not succeeded in 
giving or not wished to give is now 
to fall like a ripe fruit from heaven 
(p. 268). 

4. Probably not even the preach- 
ing of the missionaries has always 
been up to the highest standards; still 
less guarantee have we that these 
have been met by the preaching of 
the African catechists (p. 267). 

5. The strongly emotional charac- 
ter of African popular religion, its 
predilection for ecstatic phenomena 
of every kind, causes the African 
to find the rigid logic of mission 
Christianity nondescript, sterile, and 
unspiritual. The constantly repeated 
accusations against the mission and 
its lack of spirit [the reviewer has 
heard these same words personally | 
bear eloquent testimony to the Afri- 
can’s need for an enthusiastic Chris- 
tianity. 

Many missionaries have doubtless 
been very conscious of this, but have 
feared that a more enthusiastic Chris- 
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tianity would easily degenerate in 
just the way it has done and is 
doing in sects and prophet move- 
ments. The tendency of the African 
to identify ecstasy with the effects of 
the Spirit has confirmed them in 
their opinion. There is, however, 
much to support the view that these 
fears are exaggerated, perhaps al- 
together groundless. There is even 
evidence that seems to indicate a 
precisely contrary view of the matter 
(p. 268). 


Christ and Culture, by H. Richard 
Niebuhr. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1956, 259 pp. $1.25. 

Reviewed by 
HAROLD W. FEHDERAU 


Anyone who is at all serious about 
accepting Christ and leading a life of 
faithful discipleship must continually 
make decisions concerning personal at- 
titudes and actions as he is confronted 
with the claims of Christ on the one 
hand and the concerns of his culture on 
the other. In the first chapter of the book, 
Niebuhr presents clearly a general view 
of “The Enduring Problem”: 


In his single-minded direction to- 
ward God, Christ leads men away 
from the temporality and pluralism 
of culture. In its concern for the 
conservation of the many values of 
the past, culture rejects the Christ 
who bids men rely only on grace. 
Yet the Son of God is himself child 
of a religious culture, and sends his 
disciples to tend his lambs and sheep, 
who cannot be guarded without cul- 
tural work (p. 39). 


Belief in him and loyalty to his 
cause involves men in the double 
movement from world to God and 
from God to world. Even when 
theologies fail to do justice to this 
fact, Christians living with Christ 


in their cultures are aware of it. 
For they are forever being challenged 
to abandon all things for the sake 
of God, and forever being sent back 
into the world to teach and practice 
all the things that have been com- 
manded them (p. 29). 
The author continues laying the founda- 
tion for the ensuing discussion by offering 
a detailed definition of Christ and of 
culture. 


Then, scanning through the history of 
this enduring problem, he distills five 
typical answers given by Christians since 
New Testament times. Niebuhr is careful 
to point out that these are not clear-cut 
categories but only trends followed by 
individuals as they seek a solution to the 
Christ-culture problem. Any one of the 
trends may be more or less prominent in 
the approach of one person; however, a 
combination of these trends may also be 
found in another person. 


The typical answers to the dilemma of 
Christ and culture are each treated in a 
separate chapter: 


1. “Christ Against Culture” (chapter 
2). There is a fundamental opposition be- 
tween Christ and culture forcing man to 
withdraw from the customs and institu- 
tions of society. 


2. “The Christ of Culture” (chapter 
3). There is a fundamental agreement 
between Christ and culture. “Jesus ap- 
pears often as a great hero of human 
culture history. His life and teachings are 
regarded as great human achievements.” 


3. “Christ Above Culture” (chapter 
4). “Christ is discontinuous as well as 
continuous with social life and its cul- 
ture.... True culture is not possible un- 
less beyond all human achievements, all 
human search for values, all human so- 
ciety, Christ enters into life from above 
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with gifts which human aspiration has 
not envisioned and which human effort 
cannot attain unless he related men to a 
supernatural society and a new value- 
center.” This answer and the following 
ones are attempts at finding a synthesis 
between Christ and culture. 

4. “Christ and Culture in Paradox” 
(chapter 5). There is a polarity and 
tension between Christ and culture. “The 
duality and inescapable authority of both 
Christ and culture are recognized, but 
the opposition between them is also ac- 
cepted. Hence life is accompanied by the 
tensions of obedience to two authorities. 
... Cultural life must be lived precarious- 
ly and sinfully in the hope of a justifica- 
tion which lies beyond history.” 

5. “Christ the Transformer of Culture” 
(chapter 6). “The opposition between 
Christ and all human institutions and 
customs is to be recognized. Yet the 
antithesis does not lead either to Christian 
separation from the world as with the 
first group, or to mere endurance in the 
expectation of transhistorical salvation, as 
with the fourth. Christ is seen as the 
converter of man in his culture and so- 
ciety, not apart from these, for there is 
no nature without culture and no turning 
of men from self and idols to God save 
in society.” 

The full presentation of each of the 
above chapters follows the same pattern: 
the author describes the characteristics of 
each approach, presents a few main rep- 
resentatives in some detail, and then 
discusses its positive contributions and its 
inadequacies. 

The final chapter (7) concludes the 
discussion with “A Concluding Un- 
scientific Postscript” which presents the 
following topics: (1) Conclusion in De- 
cision, (2) The Relativism of Faith, (3) 
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Social Existentialism, and (4) Freedom 
in Dependence. The index at the end 
of the volume will help those who wish 
to locate the treatment of particular 
theological items and the names of theo- 
logians or other individuals mentioned in 
the book. 

These pages will probably not be read 
and digested at a single sitting. However, 
Christians in all walks of life can study 
these chapters with much profit. In them 
they will gain an understanding of the 
basis of their own decisions and actions 
as they face the problem. 


Missionaries in particular would do 
well to study these approaches. Although 
the author does not direct his treatment 
specifically to missionaries, the value of 
an application of his findings to the mis- 
sion situation seems obvious. Missionaries 
find themselves confronted by the problem 
of their own position concerning Christ 
and culture not only in their own so- 
ciety, but even more important, they 
stand before the dilemma of having to 
decide the same question with (and un- 
wisely, often, for) others who are mem- 
bers of another culture. 


A conscious knowledge of our attitudes 
and tendencies will perhaps help us avoid 
unwise decisions as we endeavor to solve 
the problem of Christ and culture. This 
book will shed valuable light in our study 
of the answers given in the past, and as 
we search for our own answer. 


The Church Faces the Isms, by Arnold 
Rhodes (ed.). Nashville: Abingdon 
Press, 1958, 304 pp. $4.50. 

Reviewed by 
JAMES MUIR 
Composed of fourteen selections by 
members of the Louisville Presbyterian 

Seminary faculty, this book treats ques 
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tions relevant to movements not usually 
treated by works on the “cults”. 

After a concise orientation to the sub- 
ject, the volume is divided into sections 
dealing with (a) Biblical, (b) Biblical 
and Cultural, and (c) Cultural “Isms”. 
Since each chapter is written by a dif- 
ferent author there are noticeable style 
changes which prove refreshing rather 
than distracting. Special handling of each 
topic within its own historical and theo- 
logical contexts reveals its significance in 
balanced perspective. 

Among the “isms” treated are some 
of the most important, yet (surprisingly) 
least often considered in this context: 
Adventism, Fundamentalism, Perfection- 
ism, Dispensationalism, Denominational- 
ism, Ecumenism, and Racism, to name 
only a few. 

Most chapters are done in a very level- 
headed and scholarly fashion. Extent of 
documentation varies, but the readings 


will, by and large, satisfy the critical 
reader. I feel that in the chapter on 
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“Fascism and Communism” the author 
might have more clearly developed the 
Hegel-Marx-Lenin complex of ideas in 
chronological fashion. William Benfield 
has written a superb chapter on Racism. 
Based clearly on broad theological 
grounds, coupled with the latest state- 
ments of anthropologists, he shows with 
great clarity that racists have absolutely 
no theoretical leg on which to stand. Of 
the concise concluding statements to each 
chapter, those on “Totalitarianism” and 
“Racism” are most commendable. 

This volume comes squarely to grips 
with social and political problems. It 
adequately demonstrates that the gospel 
of Christ is not limited to the church pew 
and the Sunday school room, but has 
keen things to say about some of the 
most pressing social issues of our day. 





James Muir is a missionary candidate 
for Angola under the South Africa Gen- 
eral Mission. He has the B.A. in anthro- 
pology from Wheaton College. 





Notes and News 


Catholic Anthropological Conference Meeting 


Professor Allen Spitzer, President of 
the Catholic Anthropological Conference, 
has informed us that the 1961 Spring 
Meeting will be held at St. Louis Uni- 
versity. He invites all those interested to 
submit papers in the field of anthropology 
and religion for presentation at this meet- 
ing, the exact dates of which will be 
announced later. He would welcome cor- 


respondence from any of the officers or 
readers of PRACTICAL ANTHROPOLOGY 
who might be interested in attending the 
conference or giving papers. Inquiries 
may be addressed to Dr. Allen Spitzer, 
President, Catholic Anthropological Con- 
ference, Department of Sociology and 
Anthropology, St. Louis University, St. 
Louis 3, Missouri. 


Current Anthropology: a New Journal 


Current Anthropology, a journal which 
began publication in 1960 will be of 
interest to some of readers of PRACTICAL 
ANTHROPOLOGY. Edited by Sol Tax of 
the University of Chicago and published 
bimonthly, it is a world-wide journal in 
the English language. It is the purpose 
of the editor to make the journal as broad 
as is required by the changing sciences of 
man, to extend and facilitate intercommu- 
nication among students of man through- 
out the world, and to provide communica- 
tion which is both fast and convenient. 

Two major classes of materials are 
published, “Review” articles and “News 
and Reference” materials, A review ar- 
ticle consists of a major review (with 
bibliography) of current knowledge in 
any relevant subject. After it has been 
accepted for publication, each review ar- 
tidle is sent to a number of scholars who 
have the opportunity to add material or 
argue the interpretation if they choose. 
These contributions are then incorporated 
by the author into the text or notes 


or appended by the editor as comments. 

The first issue (January 1960) has a 
good example of each type of article. The 
review article, “Lexicostatistics So Far” 
by Dell H. Hymes, was read by seven 
additional scholars whose reactions con- 
tributed to the final form of the paper, 
including appended comments by four of 
them. The news article was a preliminary 
announcement of the discovery of the 
fossil Zinjanthropus boisei in Tanganyika 
by L. S. B. Leakey. This is the first 
Australopithecus find associated positively 
with stone tools. The reference material 
was a bibliography of anthropological bib- 
liographies of the Americas. 

Another helpful feature of Current 
Anthropology is the inclusion of a calen- 
dar of professional meetings in which 
future meetings are announced as soon 
as the dates are known. 

The subscription price is $10.00 per 
year and correspondence should be sent 
to Current Anthropology, 1126 E. 59th 
Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 





LETTERS 


Fellowship in Spite of 
Little Information 


About six months ago I saw my first 
copy of PRACTICAL ANTHROPOLOGY, and 
read it straight through. I was deeply 
stirred, and have borrowed and read all 
I could get hold of since then, and I 
felt I must say what this has begun to 
do for me — for both of us. My husband 
has not had time to read much, but I 
have been sharing with him. 


I have realized how I have worked 
through three five-year terms here in 
Tanganyika, and how little I really un- 
derstand the cultural patterns and prob- 
lems of the small tribe among whom we 
live and the other tribes with whom we 
have regular contact. Again and again 
in reading PA, I have recognized prob- 
lems with which I should have been 
familiar and helpful, and have not. I 
have been asking the Lord for forgiveness, 
and for help to do all the study and 
preparation possible during this furlough 
for a more understanding witness in our 
next term. 

For one thing I have been thankful, 
that in spite of my blindness, we have 
come into deep fellowship with our Afri- 
can brethren through the so-called “East 
African Revival Movement.” At the point 
of complete frustration and defeat in our 
first term, God met with us through the 
testimony of radiant Africans, and taught 
us the power of the cleansing blood, and 
the way of repentance and sharing which 
has transformed our lives and ministry 
and opened doors into the understanding 
of our brethren, as they also have had a 
wide open door to understand our prob- 


lems, defeats, and thinking. We can see 
that, without conscious effort, God has 
worked out a blessed new relationship 
pattern in East Africa, which is emo- 
tionally satisfying, and a deeper “com- 
munity” than the old kinship one. They 
have testified of this often. A little side 
light of it is that we have learned some- 
thing. of the basic need for hospitality 
in African thinking. Our house has been 
open to them, and they invariably “take 
care of us” with food, lodging, or any- 
thing we need wherever we travel around 
East Africa. I know there is real love 
and confidence between us “in the fellow- 
ship,” but nevertheless I know we do not 
have the deep confidence of the tribal 
Africans around us, and there are great 
gaps in my understanding of them. 

Moreover, we teach in a Bible School, 
besides literature work, preparing syllabi 
for Bible instruction, etc. in Swahili, as 
well as part-time direct evangelism. I am 
feeling a very great need of a whole new 
approach to the teaching of the Old 
Testament — usually a subject of mine 
—in Bible School. In the last six months, 
I have been having the students write 
for me reports on their tribal worship, 
witchcraft, omens, taboos, etc. There are 
students from eight tribes, and it has been 
most enlightening. They seem glad that 
I am interested, and are quite free in 
writing and explaining. This has made a 
great difference in our class discussions 
and in my comprehension of the back- 
ground they bring to the Old Testament. 
But there is so much more I need to 
know! 

I have a deep urge to do something on 
the line that you suggest in the editorial: 
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“The Voice and the Message” (Jan.- 
Feb. 1959) in relation to the teaching of 
the Old Testament in East Africa, and 
perhaps on the side something of an 
evaluation of our syllabi for African 
children in view of their background and 
needs. This is all far beyond me and will 
take much study. 


Thank you. And again our deep ap- 
preciation of PRACTICAL ANTHROPOLOGY 
and what it has begun to mean to us! 

DoroTHy W. SMOKER 
Musoma, Tanganyika 


Too Technical 


I have always been a friend of Prac- 
TICAL ANTHROPOLOGY and have received 
quite a bit of benefit from it. I have given 
it a high recommendation to fellow mis- 
sionaries both in personal conversation and 
in print. Therefore, it is only with con- 
structive motives that I offer this criticism. 


The editorial policy of PA suggests 
that it is a “non-technical” journal. 
Although there have always been some 
articles deeply shrouded in anthropological 
jargon, the earlier issues did have enough 
of an element that could help a non- 
specialist so as to maintain his interest in 
the journal. But, sad to say, the trend 
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lately has been far to the other extreme. 
If “Acculturation Survey of the Dansalan 
Junior College,” “Economic Development 
and American Aid in Laos,” and “Some 
Social Consequences of Missionary Ac- 
tivity among South African Bantu” are 
“non-technical,” I can only wonder what 
technical anthropology papers look like. 

I used to read PA with great interest 
and lasting profit, especially the 1957 and 
early 1958 numbers. Smalley’s article on 
the Indigenous Church is the best I 
have seen to date, and I have used it 
extensively. But now I have to force 
myself through PA, and when I emerge 
from the struggle I feel that it has done 
me very little good. 

Your contributors are evidently highly 
skilled in interpreting the Christian mes- 
sage to illiterate savages in their exotic 
dialects. Why can’t they, using the same 
principles, interpret their anthropological 
information to a college and seminary 
graduate like me, in English? Here’s my 
vote for a more PRACTICAL ANnTHRO- 
POLOGY. 

C. PETER WAGNER 
San José de Chiquitos, Bolivia 

[What do other readers think? And 
who will write the articles reader Wagner 
wants? ] 
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Eugene A. Nida 
MARIOLOGY IN LATIN AMERICA 


William D. Reyburn 


THE TRANSFORMATION OF GOD 
AND THE CONVERSION OF MAN 


G. Linwood Barney 
THE MEO — AN INCIPIENT CHURCH 





